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A Jap gives 


\ 


you 9 seconds 
to answer this 


—OR DIE 


‘ty 


gunner .. 
comes a Zero 


“S27 F (tidadesaas 


You are a plane 
. Here 





You lose UNLESS 
you can answer 
6 questions faster 
than he can 


The Jap comes in 
range as you read 
this... 
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How much 
will gravity 
pull down 
my shots? 


What will air 
temperature and 
altitude do to 
my shots? 


How far 
away is he? 
What is my 
correct range? 
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This is the G-8 Brain-in-a-Box that figures out the 
answers. This gunsight computer contains thousands 
of precise parts packed in a box no larger than an 
overnight bag. (No, the Japs and Nazis do not have 
it.) It’s in mass production by G-E for U. S. planes. 
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My gun turret 
is several yards 
away. What 

change in aim? 


He’s going 
300 m.p.h. 
Where do 
I aim? 


How much 
will the 
wind blow 
my shots? 


The G-E Gun Sight Computer figures the right answers to 
life-and-death problems like these, and feeds them to the gun 
automatically and almost instantly, The gunner is free to con- 
centrate on the important business of keeping the enemy in his 
sights, Electronic tubes help the computer with its automatic 
thinking. Tiny motors relay the mechanical brainwork to 
the guns, 

Each B-29 with its five G-E remote control gun turrets has 
five of these computers. The P-61 “Black Widow”’ night fighter 
is also equipped. 

About 70 engineers were employed on the computer alone. 
And G-E employees in seven cities had a part in this accom 
plishment. 

That’s one job. But you would need several sheets of pape 
to write down all the confidential war jobs tossed into General 
Electric’s pool of engineering minds to solve. Sometime we hope 
to tell you the rest. General Electric Company, Schenectady, 
New York. 


GENERAL@ELECTRIC 


eo2-622-ail 


Hear the G-E radio programs: “The G-E. All-Girl Orchestra,” 
Sunday 10 P. M. EWT, NBC—“The World Today” news, 
every weekday 6:45 P.M. EWT, CBS. 


FOR VICTORY—BUY AND HOLD WAR BONDS 
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cad ' rer 
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»AST 


imeter: 


was quict last 


{‘ 
nect ry | ( ene 
prt, aeie rene 


to stral 


to encircle Metz 


s< bales 
as if nmedi: t@iy 


liberation of th 


I EW WEI ~S Tr 
pen season for the 
have made 


weck, 


1 1 
yrnten the ine between 


oned widespread surpr 


"AR HAVE 
The 
(ser- 


THI LOBA 
poaee o 
und the 


shoot ng 


Basia 


A 

no major gains aro shrinking 
é 

ir ++ ram the <« 

front trom the 


a to Nijn regen 


halted outside B 


the western 
the Russians were 
ral Patton's ofi 


ida- 


ensive was t empt 


Metz and Nancy and perhaps 


led 


the 


ns can be regaré 


world 


But none of these acti 


decisive. On the other side of the 
1 — = ¢ ~ . 
e Philippines met greatly increased Japanese 


on 
he fact that 


tropical typhoon which progress 


This was to have been expected ; t 


it O 1 surprise in this country 1 emphasized 
the importance of taking with a grain of salt General Mac- 
Arthur ym jués and most of the press di patches from 


tance had 


. - 
iniZed Ir 


; ; 
ceased on Leyte two wecks ago, the first dispatches from 
Pear! Harbor said that 250,000 Ameri troops had landed 


( he island.) What happened seems to be this: the Pacific 
time-table was speeded up asa result of the modest opposition 
met by Navy fliers over the Philipp nes, MacArthur went in 
without benefit of prolonged softening of defenses, the storms 
hindered close land-based air support, and the enemy was con- 
sequently able to reinforce Leyte and to cause considerable 
damage among our hips with his land-based aircraft. Our 
fliers inflicted considerably more damage on Japanese ship- 


ping in Ormoc 





Bay last week-er 


, however, and the eventual 


result, however many wecks it takes, is assured 
>» 

THE HITLER MYSTERY WAS DEEPENED OVER 
the week-end by the fact that the Fihrer’s cu tomary address 

German people on the ann sary of the beer-hall 
putsch was delivered by Himmler. TI —ibser of Hitler 
hu f gave i pe to the 1 ifactr of stories reporting 
va sly his « ath, his fatal il] 1 his f ity, ¢ id D 
d e from Germany; but more important, it lent 
n to the re { 1 appe if ( } t ks 
at oO | ceremo s of tl chief of the Gest » in place 
of his master. Himmler begins to loo well ) like 
the real ruler of ¢ Whether Hitler wrote it or not, 
the statement r 1 | Himmler is of first po e, since 
it provided new nce of an unchanged determination 
on tne part of the Nazis to « rry their fight ‘to th leath.”’ 
The threat might be dismissed’ as a desperate effort to bolster 
domestic morale if the will to resist v not being demon- 
strated at every point on three fronts. In Italy, in the Wi 
even around Budapest, the Germans are putting up a fight 
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" The 


after the re 


statement discussed in great de- 
measures taken last 
control of the Fiihrer, and warned that 


“defensive success 
t | 


restore the absolute 


the volt of summer to 


“anyone who lifts a sword or throws a bomb against the 


German people will be mercilessly, ruthlessly exterminated.” 
Hitler announced his ‘‘grateful joy’’ over the proof pro- 


vided after July 20th that the army, navy, and air force 


“in their totality had accepted the spirit of National Social- 
a purge of “the unworthy ones’ was nec- 
essary to insure absolute 


ism’’ so that only 


unity. Events since July 20 lend a 
the Fihrer’s words. 

» 
THE INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON CIVIL 


aviation, now meeting in Chicago, has given little encourage- 


rood deal of credence to 
g 


ment to those who believe that, with the world growing 
smaller every year, all the nations must learn to get along 
with one another under some sort of supra-national author- 
ity. This conference, even more than previous conferences on 
relief and rehabilitation, food, and monetary stabilization, 
could have drawn the pattern for the peaceable settlement 
of issues likely to lead to international conflict; and certainly 
the coming struggle for control of world airways has more 
potential trouble involved in it than any other single branch 
of trade or commerce. The temper of the conference was 
indicated by its abrupt dismissal of the far-sighted Austra- 
lian-New Zealand proposal for the internationalization of 
the aviation airways as praiseworthy but impractical ideal- 
ism. The big-power battle was drawn between the American 
and the 
restrictive features of the British plan, we thoroughly en- 


British plans. Opposed though we are to certain 


dorse the proposal for a strong world airways authority to 
allocate routes, frequency of service, and rates, over the 
American proposal for unbridled 
we favor the Canadian compromise proposal, which would 


competition. Even more, 


apply to international airways the highly successful prin- 
ciples of the Civil Aeronautics Board in this country: inter- 
national regulation of world air routes in place of restrictive 
trade barriers, and freedom of competition (but no cut- 
throat competition) with the best operator getting the busi- 


ness. Instead, the delegates seem to be acc 


pting the Ameri- 
can plan for wide-open competition: a plan distinguished 
by excessive nationalism, impelled by the short-sighted greed 
of American operators, and fraught with the perils of a new 
and particularly vicious trade-war. We commend to our 
readers the article on this subject by Charles G. Bolté, else- 
where in this issue, and agree with him that, in this case 
above all others, the preservation of our civilization is more 


important than the preservation of profits. 


as 
PRIME MINISTER CHURCHILL WAS CHEERED BY 


great crowds when he made his Armistice Day appearance in 
ully friendly 


with him a 


His welcome by General de Gaulle was equ 
if more restrained Churchill brought 


formal invitation to the French government to join the Euro- 


Paris 
For Mr 


pean Advisory Commission sitting in London and this move 
marks the definite acceptance of the new France as one of 
the great powers. It was long in coming, this fuil, official 


recognition, and one can understand the satisfaction with 








which it was greeted in Paris. But the closer relations! 
is rapidly being built up between France and its 
allies is not, we suspect, merely or primarily a tril 


stability of the De Gaulle government. Behind it lic 





motives stronger than friendship or the recognit 
nation’s just claims, While Soviet Russia presses its 
in Eastern Europe, Britain is obviously ‘doing 
throw up political earthworks in the West, follo 
strategy outlined a year ago by Marshal Smuts. But 
of a Western bloc, however carefully camouflaged, 
to be approached with caution by the French. Only the, 
day General de Gaulle announced his opposition to any ali 
ment of Western nations that might divide the Continent. | 
he knows that the political future of France depe 
as much on the good will of Russia as on its relations + 
Britain and the United States. 

+ 


MARSHAL STALIN'S SPEECH ON THE EVE OF 7; 
twenty-sixth anniversary of the October Revolution 
most encouraging yet made from the standpoint 
Western democracies. The Soviet Premier not only paid wa 


tribute to the military achievements of Britain and t! 
States in the past year but went out of his way to i: 
the Dumbarton Oaks plan for post-war collaboration a: 
out high hopes that the remaining points of diff 
garding the security organization would soon be ir 
Stalin also made an important political gesture by 
Japan along with Germany as an “aggressive nation” 
because of its imperialist designs, had been better px 
for war than the peace-loving democracies. The D 

agency reports that the Japanese were “‘surprised 

fended” by Premier Stalin’s words. And well they mig 
be, for the Soviet leader's warning will compel 
reinforce its Manchurian defenses and to strengthen 
air fleet at the expense of its present commitments in Chis 


%* 


and the Philippines. 


THE ASSASSINATION OF LORD MOYNE, BRITI& 
Minister of State in the Middle East, focuses atten 
more on that region of perennial trouble and un 
animosities. Others have dwelt, and rightly, on the follys 
assassination as a political instrument, particularly 

instance, when Jewish Pa'estine can ill afford an act wh 
although perpetrated by Sternist extremists, may by an unjs 
ricochet injure the Zionist movement as a whole. What# 
should like to stress here is the fact that Lord Moyne'’s viol 
death 
Harold MacMichael—is a portent and a warning. Th 
lem of the Middle East will continue to plague the wa: 
unless the Allies can bring it to a radical solution. Vario 
plans have been put forward—dominion status, internatié 


taken together with the recent attentat ag 


alization, condominium, transfers of population, and so | 
and we must give serious thought to all of them. But 

is clear. The narrow imperialistic policy still followed 
Britain in a region which it believes to be its exclusive 
of influence will not work. Unless it is abandoned 
trouble and perhaps other political killings will 
Assassination, let us not forget, is indigenous to the Mida 
East. The very word comes from the Arabic bashishin (cl 
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the name given to the medieval followers of 


“Old Man of the Mountain’), 


hashish’), 
Ed Din Sinan (the 


| } S280 eiate 


xicated with hashish, secretly murdered all their 


spreading terror throughout Syria. The propensity 
British should no longer give it occasion to 


< 


¥ TL 


; C elf. % 


SOLDIER VOTE SEEMS TO HAVE HAD MUCH 


t on the results of the Presidential election than was 
Re publicans. Analysis of the returns shows that 
‘ two states—New Jersey and Michigan—was the sol- 
decisive for F. D. R. While the soldier vote was much 

{ a he P cident L- he iviljar te r 
yrabie to the resident than the civilian vote in 
7 tates, there is little evidence that service men voted 


ler-in-chief, 


o of soldier ballots favoring Roosevelt had been esti- 


a > 1 ail ‘ 
® Mr. Roosevelt simply because he ts comman 


at approximately 67 per cent for the country as a 
] 1 A — re ’ 
A poll taken in June, 1944, indicated that 62 per cent 


wl 1 . 
# yillan young people twenty-one to twenty-nine years 

] ‘ } ‘ + ; 
Inagicating that mui 


ht but only a slight influence. 


i Roosevelt ary experience 


’ 


* 
IS GRATIFYING TO NOTE THAT RED SCARES 


2s oy 


ils to religious and racial prejudic > failed com- 
y in the 1944 election campaign. For weel rior to 


on the Hearst, McCormick, and Scripp 
bout the Browder-Hillman conspiracy 


amed daily a 


ver the American government. In an obvious at- 
mpt to play upon Catholic antipathy to communism, Mr. 
voted the bulk of his Boston speech to the thesis 


control of the 


yrting to show that the P. A. C. was controiled 


th 

D 

pasts | 

b ( nists and fellow-travelers. Yet an analysis of the 
e] ‘ 

fr 

bh 


indicates that this vast effort succeeded in 


returns 
rno one. Catholic Boston, where Mr. Dewey made 
tastic charges, turned in its usual heavy Demccratic 


rity. In the Catholic areas of Brooklyn and Manhattan 


Be President ran even stronger than in 1940. Catholic 


rs like America, the Commonweal, and the Liguorian 
only denied the accuracy of the Republican charges 


the P. 
} 
l 


s bigotry. Furthermore, the cand 


A. C. but denounced the efforts to stir up 


: : 
idates who relied 


avily on the red bogy—Ham Fish, Day of Illinois, 
1 of California—were repudiated by the electorate. 
1933 ap- 
be more than a little shopworn in 1944 America. 


he technique which brought Hitler to power in 


+ 
MID THE MANY HEARTENING ELECTION 
, New Jersey's action in rejecting the proposed new 
ate constitution was distinctly discouraging. Although the 


rsion submitted was a far from satisfactory document, it 
Jas superior to the present century-old constitution in many 


For one thing it would have substantially weak ned 


power of Boss Hague by removing the courts from local 
1 


| control. Knowing this, Hague employed every trick 


mmand to defeat it. He encouraged the circulation 
wholly unfounded rumors to the effect that the proposed 


1 . nm lan? la her 
changes would undermine the cont lr ship | 
é I 
} | 
tween the clergy and members of th nmcies an 
would liberalize the nds for diver H 1 th 
| 1 
support of some labor gre s by s obvious defi 
aa ‘ 

, ‘ ' 
ciencies in the charter wit! t to s L ke tion 
¥ ' J 
Ditter opposition to t I ( t ) al a | ] 

I | 
, — saat 
among farm § Ds i 1 1) 

d } 

I of Agr itur out t | ( t! I rs 
i < 

and 1 it under the control of t f s. In the last 
ana § it was the ta 1 Vv rul Ya | { t 
Has that s t] | City d wef d f 
Apart from t! ter y New | , 

‘ ; Dp i } ] } t A 

han ( m Vy tO It d | ra i [ 
Sn i ionalist Rey in, to t re) a 
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Hag e-picked D ITALIC c 

> S 
>) Tre \AT Y , , / I rT AT , < . 
REACTIONARY GROUPS SUCCEEDED IN PI IING 
! | 

thro 1 amenal nts » t sta ce s of At msas 
and Florida, providing t rig to we i not be 

A 
: : »t y ; : 

aeper on memoper ] ] al r Ora l A | cq! ed 
, ’ , 
shop contracts in those states are thus voided, labor's right 
to strike is seriously impaired, and the W iS in t 
‘ , 
nullified. The am ments a ar to be an ¢ way of 
abrogating a federal law which has been si d by the 
Supt mM Court Their ce Lil ynaliity 1S qu tio ic, id 
i 
we »: forward to a test case. Their immediate practical 
ell § V il undo t¢ iy be bad. This Was fcco | j by 
the California Cham! ot Commerce, which tou vig- 
fey "7< ‘ . P nena nt im that | 
orousiy again a simlial amcnameni in ha anc 
aeserves a liare OF Wie Cf it fOr ts acica In cA MmMeniun yp 
1 , » ' 
on the amendments in the issue of Ncvembe1 we 1 
that they were sponsored by the National Ass rT of 
Manufacturers at formation came from rce in 
j N ’ h } 
which we had f ice. But the N. A. M. has 
— ‘ } 1] | j P 
protested that if hi no cxnowis re ol ny s al HaIICHNTS 
I ) 
} r +} } P ly 
has made no statement in conn ion with t { has 
1 } 4] , ' 
not authorized any Oliicer Of the associahion or memp to 
1 
commit the association for or agai f any su h i Sal 
\' Liesl } } . P 4 * A " ’ 
While it is a little hard to believe that tl J. A. M. had 
no knowledge’ of controversial measures that \ \ ly 
j ! 1 
discussed in the pr , it appears that we we! [ b in 
I 
1 1 , , . . , ur 
attributing to it direct sponsorship of the amendments We 
i 
apologiz 
} 4 


THE UNHAPPY 
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RESENTED 


PEOPLE OF TEXAS, REP! 


ir own Gov 


in the United States Senate by a clown and in the n 
ernor’s mansion by a Babbitt, may soon se 

versity lose its standing as an accredited school. I ) Lity 
for the university's plight re with the board of 1 p- 
point 1 by Go nor ‘‘Calculatin’ Cok is 
predecessor, © Papp} ’ O’Daniel. Se » of its 1 m % 
are either corporation lawyers or owncrs of vast rporate 
wealth, or both, and they run the University of Texas as if tt 
were their private property ar 1 its faculty their employees 
President Homer P. Rain a | man and ana late 
one, has finally been dismissed after struggling for five years 
to maintain acaden decency at the unive The show- 
down came when two of the regents, as individuals, ordered 


Dr. Rainey to curtail his 


“especi ally 
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Dr. Rainey, 


licly that the order had b 


a Bapti 


en received and would be disre- 


to religious groups.” t, announced pub- 


; next speaking engagement he read 


ded. The day before h I 


to the f culty a statemet if lid hist ry of 
the board's interference with 


remove professors because unsatisfac- 


tory” to individual members of the board, the appointment 
‘ le +! + ’ le; } +} } . 1 ; | } } 
of a dean without consulting him, the banning of books which 
met the personal disapproval of individual board members. 
A few days later he was dismissed. The faculty met and 
unanimously voted its confidence in him, the students marched 
on the State House, and the Association of University Pro- 
fessors made public its report on the dismissal of three eco- 
nomics professors, over Dr. Rainey’s protests, in 1942. Dr. 


Himstead, executive secretary of the association, said 


the dismissal of the three professors, and now of Dr. Rainey, 


bodes ill” for the university. Governor Stevenson has the 


power to save Texas from the shame of Georgia and Miss- 
issippi. We hope he has the will 


ri 


Hungary and Hitler 


HILE the battle for its capital rages, Hungary's 


relations with Germany provide a source of puz- 


ked, should 


a and Ru- 


\ 


zlement to | 


nol 


ublic opinion abroad. Why, it is a 


Hungary have tollowed the lead of Bulgar: 


mania, broken with the Nazis, and gone over to the Allied 
camp when the advancing Russian armies offered the op- 


portunity of escape from national suicide? Hungary's re- 
sistance 1s tranger when one remembers that until 


March of this year, anti-Nazis and pro-Allied elements in 


even 


the country publicly urged an armistice with the Allies. In 
the other two satellite countries, anti-Nazi activity was con- 
fined to underground channels. 

the 


freedom of opposition 


| 
was one of the two causes of Hungary's present role. By 


, } 1! af. 3 lative 
Paradoxically, this relative 


coming out into the open the anti-Nazi elements delivered 


themselves into the hands of the Germans. The Gestapo 
leaders of each group but every important 


knew not only the 
19, 1944, the Germans clamped down 


On March 
on the opposition in order to “safeguard the independence 


member 


of their Hungarian ally,” arresting every key man and dis- 
solving all resistance organizations. 

The second contributing factor in Hungary's present policy 
is the success with which the Germans have exploited the fear 
of Russia. For many months, the opposition group tried 
to get in touch with the Allies, but only with the British and 
Americans. Many of them, and indeed even Horthy himself, 
hoped a deal could be made with the Western Allies against 
the Russians, or at least behind their back. Public opinion 
was entirely unprepared for the circumstances which forced 
Hungary to face the Russian army alone. When it became 
clear that Rus ment that 
might be reached, the opposition already had been crushed. 


ia would be a partner to any agre 


But in any event, it is doubtful whether its leader ship could 
have counteracted the deep rooted fear of Sovict Russia that 


exists am 


As in so many countries, the fascist dictatorship in Hun- 


ng the Hungarian masses. 


The NATIO 


gary has based its greatest hope for survival on that j 
lor twenty-five years, the Northy regime has cultiva 
bogy of communism. Hungary's short-lived Cc 
government in 1919 became involved in a war with : 
ing Rumania, and its military defeat gave Admiral 
the opportunity to seize power. Ever since then, Hort 
reiterated the theory that Russia wanted to take ven 
Hungary for having “stopped bolshevism from 
farther toward the West.” 

Whenever Horthy’s power trembled, the pol 
quick to reveal a new Communist plot. The great 
showed their gratitude, often in gold ducats. When a | 
loan had to be floated, the Hungarian police were 
able to discover another Communist conspiracy, and H 
got his money. In 1934, when Hungary was a 
having played a part in the preparation of King 
ander’s murder in Marseilles, it fell to Tibor Eck! 
defend his country before the League of Nations 
fore his departure for Geneva, a new Commun 
Spiracy was discovered—a warning to the great po 
to harm the Horthy regime lest a worse one succeed 

Since the outbreak of the German-Russian war, th 
of Hungary have been told day after day that they 
wedge betwen the northern and southern Slavs, 
Stalin therefore intends to deport the entire popula 


Siberia for forced labor. After the Russian-Ruman 








4 Fovernb 








tice, the Hungarian radio and press explained that | 
armistice had a secret clause according to which t! 
population of Rumania would have to go to Russia 

war to rebuild the destroyed cities. Many people bel: 
Even the peasants are said to be fleeing from the |! 
and chaos in Hungary grows. 


The New Congress 


R. ROOSEVELT'S reelection imposes upon him anj 

his supporters responsibilities graver than those wh 
have faced any administration since Lincoln's. The ty 
of achieving a stable peace abroad and full employment a 
home is almost enough to make even F. D. R.’s fighting hear 
and buoyant spirit quail. But it is also a task that must aif 
forth the firmest resolution and the deepest devotion in on 
imbued, as our reelected President is, with a sense of | 
historic obligation to this country and to mankind. 

It is our country’s good fortune and his that the people 
in returning him to office, have also given him the largesf 
Congressional majority he has had since the New Dew 
climactic sweep in 1936. In the House of Representatives 
with four Missouri seats still in doubt as we go to pres 
the Democratic Party has 24 more than the 218 necessafj 
to control the House. The new House will also have os 
American Laborite and one Progressive. This is a far mow 
comfortable situation than that of the outgoing House, 4 


which there are 214 Democrats, 212 Republicans, 2 Progres 
sives, and one American Laborite. Even if all four of & 
Missouri seats go to the Republicans, the Democratic Fat 


will have 242 votes in the House against 191 for the G. 0.F 
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bitter fight air power has had to wage for acceptance 
I 


5 country, 


l-being or brutalize him to the extent of accomplishir 


than in 





for the President's measures. He retains such a 


he Senate, where, with one seat each in Mi¢souri 
vivania in doubt, there will be 56 Democrats, 37 
s. and 1 Progressive. 
ssibility and the effectiveness of a revived antt- 
alition between Republicans and right 
in the next Congress are lessened by the char: 
1 acreated id Ol those - returned il ( y 
not in a reactionary mood. Four n ) of 
mut t will b 1m th m { when the n 
venes. Dies, Starnes, Co llo, and I bey are out, 
Fish and Melvin J. Maas, the former the rank- 
n ont Rul Commit t latter the 
Republican on the Naval Affairs Committee. An- 


irc kind, Stephen A. Day of Illinois, the Fuhrer’s 


the Chicago Tribune's pet, will be replaced by 
progressive, Emily Douglas of Chicago. Encoure 
is the unexpected defeat of Charles S. Dewey, 
very's champion and the principal Congressional 


of the big bankers against some such interna- 


mm Woods. Clare Luce will be back but chastened, 
for only the Socialist vote in her district saved her 
t. Her margin was 1,655; the Socialist candidate 
195—most of which would otherwise have gone to 
ors. These are portents the prac tical polit cian will 

slow to read. 

me nino ¢ iohtists eT ible de F ne 

ime warning to rightists, irresponsible demagogues, 


+ + 


ists, and isolationists is evident in the composition 


ew Senate. Every Senate supporter of the President 
ned: Wagner, Elbert Thomas, Pepper, Lister Hill, 
and Scott Lucas, the last having soundly defeated 


i 


Win cd Peace or Win eed Death 


with that line-up, to achieve a working 
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BY CHARLES G. BOLT 


HE topic for today is the flying machine; the lesson 
from Francesco de Lana of Brescia, who said in 
not suffer such a machine to be 
create many disturbances in the 
{ 


. , > 
f ; of mankind”; and the text ts 


Speaker Rainey, who said in 1934: “I sometimes 
f our democracy in its present form is equipped 
the problems of technology.” 

narks are quoted in 
Wild Blue Yonder” 


1 


ryy le é nmwurPe - f ‘ rf . 
Emile Gauvreau’s enraging 


r , ’ - 4.7 
( Wutton ) tne full ory 


and a warning that the Wright boys’ inven- 
augment man’s power for good and enhance his 


I Po 


own dissolution.” Judging from the record of how man 


has used the flying machine, one could hope that the Brescian 


right about God’s wisdom; and one could certainly 


} 


~ 1 ’ 
vith Speaker Rainey—perhaps even more deeply in 


934. Cultural lag has never been so pro- 
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us smack in the middle of the air age, sitting bolt upright 
ind not a little uncomfortable at the sensation. Bishop tells 
reading these paragraphs, fleets of four- 
winging non-stop from Montreal to 


it: “As you are 
engined bombers are 
North Africa. ... 
to the Arctic Circle, the highway to Russia and the Orient, 


Airports in far northern Canada, adjacent 


and the main line to Tokyo, boast runways longer than any 
to be New York's LaGuardia Field.” 
Winged Peace” is told in terms of Bishop’s own amazing 


found on crack 


career, which spans the history of aviation: one picture 


shows the gallant, carefree young ace leaning on the wing 
of his Nieuport; another shows the rather paunchy, middle- 

-d distinguished administrative officer dwarfed under the 
propeller of his Spitfire, Acceleration is the theme of the 
story, and the future is foretold in the past: Nieuport to 
opithire, primitive training methods to specialized science, 
DH-4 carrying 500 pounds of B-29 carrying 
x tons—to??? 


Writing last spring, Bishop compiled a table of com- 


bombs to 


parative aircraft performances from 1914 to 1944 which 
He re- 


e 


illustrates the acceleration with astonishing figures 
vised the table on June 14 in an attempt to bring it up to 
date; on June 15 the Superfortress went into action; on 
June 16 it was announced that V-1, the pilotless bomb, had 


been hammering England. 


papers or listened to the radio during those two days in the 


“Can anyone who read the news- 


history of aviation doubt the continuous and progressive 
obsolescence of all present aviation equipment, or fail to 
see the terrifying potentialities of man’s conquest of the 
air?” 

In airways yesterday's visionary is today’s conservative. 
Last week I warned against over-enthusiasm about the clear- 
ing of the approaches to Antwerp: “We face the very real 
possibility that the enemy will be able to bombard Antwerp 
. now may come the time for V-2 


On the day your Nation 


with pilotles $ aircraft 
V-3 


reached you, Mr. Churchill announced that V-2 


or even to go into action.” 
was being 
used against England, and the Germans announced that 
Antwerp was under bombardment. I'm not pleased at the 
fulfilment of my prediction, but I think the lesson is clear. 

Let us not be lulled by descriptions of the existing situa- 
tion in the air. The editor of Iron Age, who saw a V-2 
crater in England this month, calls the rocket bomb “the 
last desperate revenge effort of a maniac, with more theater 
than efficiency”; says its blast effect is localized and its inac- 
curacy startling. This is a true statement—as true as a state- 
ment at the time of the Wrights’ first flight that “it's a good 
stunt, but the machine will never carry six tons of bombs 
2,000 miles at 300 miles an hour.” One can be pardoned for 
demanding more than limited truth at this moment in the 
world’s history. 

Billy Bishop's warnings are not visionary: the future he 
describes is already on the drawing boards, some of it in ex- 
perimental flight, and he makes it clear that more of it 
would be in action but for our preoccupation with mass 
production of existing models—and even these are con- 
tinually refined on the basis of tremendous scientific ad- 
vances and of highly particularized combat reports. But the 
major combatants have got jet-propulsion planes in flight 


(the Germans have them in action)—planes whose engines 
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have “only about 10 per cent as many moving part 
ordin ry airplane engine,”’ and hence are cheaper, easier sf 
produce, more easily kept 

Next 
The jerky and inaccurate prototype of today will be r 


running. 


comes rocket propulsion—V-2 and its | . 


by machines which “will leave the ground smoothly, jr 
will fly through the lower , 


’ 


pelled by rocket motors,’ 
mosphere by jet-propulsion, and will switch back to : 
propulsion when they reach the thin stratospheric al 
to cross the Atlantic Ocean in “three hours, perhaps 
Needless to say, they will arrive at thejr destination " 
the sound of their coming; and whether they con 
with passengers and freight or with bombs and air-! 
troops depends entirely on what we do in the next 
months about the structure of peace, about the sett 
of international airways, and about the creation of 
trust. 

Bishop says simply: ‘The Air Age faces mankind wit} 


a sharp choice—the choice between Winged Peace or Winged 


Death. It’s up to you.” Neither economist nor politica 
scientist, he regards world air as nothing less than j 
property, “‘solely because I can think of no other way jg 
which we can make use of the air globally without courting 
disaster.” Looking with cold eyes at “the men who permitted 


Germany and Japan to arm, who helped them to di 
who failed at least to arm us,”” he comes to an inevitable con 
clusion: ‘Aviation is too dangerous a weapon for stupid ot 
selfish people to possess for their personal use, . . . Never 
again dare the people of the world allow air power to k 





used without restraint by mad dreamers of world « 
or monopolized by private ownership for the acquisit 
profit.” 

Bishop doesn’t much care if you call this socialism: “The 
first question which faces mankind . is whether « 
civilization is going to survive or man is going to 
it, and whether it is to be saved or destroyed 
the medium of capitalism or socialism, or a mixture 
is purely secondary.” The instruments for destructi 


our hands vow, that is the point: the United Nations » 


have an air force capable of ruling the world, or of bring 
ing it outward peace so that we shall have time to bring t 
the inward peace of justice. A commercial war for traffic in 


nd 


the air will not be found conducive to these ends; and 
Bishop has the honesty to say that the danger lies not oni 
in our present enemies “but even between ourselves.” 

Yet when the Australian and New Zealand delegates 


hd 


pleaded for internationalization of world civil airways 4 
Chicago last week, Adolf A. Berle, head of the America 
delegation, applauded their idealism and said we must accept 
the real: sovereignty of the national air, free competition 
for world routes and world trade. This is limited truth @ 
its worst. The “‘real’”’ is this: V-2 may soon bring six toa 
of explosives in one bundle; “Moscow is a city rea hed by 
flight north from New York around the top of the world 
via Reykjavik and down the other side”; and all of us, a 
sistant secretaries of state, airline operators, and coal mines 
alike, “must live in the same world with these new develop 
ments of science.” 

These developments are not fearsome in themselves, onl! 


in how we employ them. It is questionable whether tit 
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merican plan for unlimited competition, the British plan 
eovernment-managed cartel arrangements, or the Chicago 
comise for an “interim” and “consultative” body will 
tee their correct and peaceful employment. “The 
abble of politicians over scattered air bases,”’ Gauvreau 
serves, will ‘seem like an ignorant waste of time’’—the 


planes will bomb Europe from America and return 


PP oO pee gee 


top—and on Richard Edes Harrison's cpr ed maps in 


pe 4..F. 


Washington, November 12 
HOUGH the election is less than a week old, the 
r W en ir het y the | 


ga itor conunued pout ai action Dy Ule iapbor move- 
J 


nent, progressive farm groups, and their middle-class 


1 . c "kT! Yn ] » 
allies is painfully evident. The President, unless 


ed by protests now going to the White House, is pre- 


_ 


= in = A — = Se — Oe —  — —  — ee — — e ge = 


to nominate a surplus-property board which will be 
d by Jesse Jones and Will Clayton. The industrial 
commodity surpluses, and farm lands accumulated 


overnment in the prosecution of the war represent 


powerful instrument in shaping our economy to- 
1at goal of 60,000,000 jobs to which Mr. Roosevelt 
pledged himself. On the advice of Director of 


wi ? 
i 


Mobilization James F. Byrnes, the President is ready 


1 the mighty social fulcrum of war surpluses over to a 
which would be the faithful servant of the big-busi- 
g-farmer point of view. This is exactly what we 

ve expected of Dewey, and it dramatizes the fact 
progressives have a double task ahead. One is to sup- 


President; the other is to fight him. Both call for 








d political action all the way down to the grass 


1 


we organize quickly, all will be as it was be fore. 
2 il part played by the C. I. O.’s P. A. C. in this 
is admitted everywhere. Except in Jersey City and 


t 
{ 0 the regular Democratic Party machine gave a poor 
pert nce, and the new party chairman, Robert E. Hanne- 
gan, seems to have won his greatest campaign triumphs in 
the better New York night clubs. But the political dope 
stories in today’s papers naturally assume thaat Hannegan 
will be “taken care of” with a Cabinet post. Aside from 
50! p about Dan Tobin for Secretary of Labor, no one 
‘ lates on what the Administration intends to do for 
the labor forces that went down the line for it in the elec- 
trul! “Btion. It is assumed that politics will go on being a pro- 
; Murray and Sidney 
ge feeiillman will be satisfied with an occasional back-door sum- 

~~ femons to the White House. 

he lections in the South were noteworthy for the elimi- 

nation of one outstanding reactionary after another. Rey- 


f nal affair in which men like Phil 


“Cotton Ed’? Smith, Dies, and Starnes are out, while 
eading Southern New Dealers, Pepper and Hill, are 


Bback, vindicated. But in and around the White House, the 


1 
’ 






the Bishop book the Arctic Ocean is seen to be a new 
i 


Mediterranean proclaiming the death of American isolaticn; 
yet the Russians are not at Chicago 

The flying machine has revolutionized geography and 
abolished national frontiers and strategic barriers. Unless 
we all go farther and faster than we are going at Chicago 


in our realization of these facts, unless the werld air is world 


} 


controlled, we had better start digging deeper shelters 


The Future of the P.A.C. 


STONE 


hope 1, as of this writ ng, that Byrnes will k p his we 1 
and retire, to be replaced by Vinson.) In Congress this 
crowd hopes to resume its dominance through an alliar 


with the Republicans. In company with some of Bricker’s 





best friends, the Jones-Clayton group, backed by the big 
money of both industry and agriculture, is lobbying ind 
triously for revision of the Surplus Property Act. Their 
tivities are aimed at “unworkable” provisions which would 
give veterans, farmers, small business, and cooperatives a 
chan tO buy some of these surplus properties This lob! 

> blushes to report, will be aided in its efforts | y remarks 
the President made when he signed the bill. Again on the 
advice of Byrnes, Mr. Roosevelt said some of its provisio 


were “awkward” and in need of amendment. The bill did, 


indeed, make it awkward for the big boys to make off with 


How useful it would be if the C. I. O.’s P. A. C. and 


the National Citizens’ P. A. C. and the joint labor commit- 


tees which sprang up in many cities and states were avail- 

“hes ge ere ee: : , ‘ 

able and working to assure the fruits of victory! If we had 

an organization that could take the meaning of the surpl - 
‘ ’ 


property fights to the worker in the factory and the farmer 


} 1 '] 


is field and the housewife in her kitchen and the sma 
business man in his shop, the roar of protest would make 
these attem] ted steals by presumably defeated forces impos: 
sible. How useful it would be if we could organize mass 
understanding and mass pressure behind the Pepper 65-cents 
an-hour minimum-pay bill on which hearings open Friday, 
how effective if we could swing fully behind the reopening 


fight for a permanent F. E. P. C. and justice for the Negr 


, or P 
I should like to offer a few tentative suggestior toward 


the achievement of that purpose, some my own, some the 
fruit of off-the-record talks with various labor leader { 
rressives. I do not pret nd to have the answer to the 
ce lex organizatior | problet wolved, but it may h If 
to clear the air if we vo over a few ba point The succ $ 
of the C. [. O.’s P. A. C. has tur | some of its earlier critics 
into friends. and everywhere I found a desire to e some 
organization of the kind conti: The P. A. C.’s predeces- 


sors—Labor’s Non-Partisan Leaghe, the Norris-LaGuardia 
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committee—disbanded or died out after the Presidential cam- 
paigns in which they played a part. There is general agree- 
ment that this must not happen again, for three reasons. 
Lhe first is that a truly effective political organization cannot 
be improvised within a few months of election. The second 
is that to let such organizations die out after a Presidential 
campaign is to hand the opposition victory by default at the 
next Congressional election. The third is that it is not enough 
to elect a President or even a Congress. It ts necessary to 
maintain the public understanding and the public pressure 
without which the men elected tend to slip back into the 
orbit of the powerful moneyed forces that by and large 
govern the country despite elections. A democracy is ony 
free as long as its people are not asleep; unfortunately the 
awakenings in the past have been but intermittent. 

It is as well to be honest with ourselves about the elec- 
tion just past. The P. A. C. is given credit for electing a 
President, and the credit is deserved. F. D. R. could have won 
in 1936 without labor but not in 1944. The margin was 
not too comfortable, despite the Electoral College landslide. 
The victory was only possible through a coalition of forces 
ranging far outside the labor movement and with a glam- 
orous, adroit, and popular leader. We progressives bask in 
a glory we do not entirely deserve, and we had better make 
the best of it while we have it. Our greatest asset is an 
evanescent one; it is the momentum of success. To be util- 
ized, it must be utilized quickly; six months hence, a year 
hence, the part played by the P. A. C. in the 1944 elections 
will be history. Now is the time to organize, when the 
band-wagon is crowded, the P. A. C.’s prestige at its peak, 
the nucleus of an organization ready at hand, intra-left 
quarrels at a minimum, and many persons in the country 
eager to go on with political action. 

In organizing, it would be well to keep away from White 
House influences, including the progressives in the President's 
own official entourage. Mr. Roosevelt wants labor's support 
every four years, but if I read his mind rightly he is not too 
anxious to have labor operate as a going concern in politics. 
For we will be pressuring him and upsetting some of his 
compromises with the right. The liberals with official jobs 
who have to check with ‘‘the skipper” for clearance are good 
people in their place but dubious allies in this particular job. 

My third point is a more complicated one. It is the neces- 
sity for hitting a middle course between a P. A. C. that is 
simply an adjunct of the C. I. O. or even of the labor move- 
ment as a whole and a P. A. C. that is so generalized in 
character and so completely dominated by middle-class liber- 
als as to lose its mass base and vitality. Without the C. I. O. 
and its most militant elements we can never get down to 
the grass roots and be politically effective on local and state, 
much less national, levels. Without representatives of the 
farmer, the progressive small business man, the intellectuals, 
and forward-looking middle-class elements, we cannot achieve 
that broader coalition necessary to political success 

[ am inclined to think, and so are many others, that we 
need two organizations closely linked, one a merger of the 
National Citizens’ Political Action Committee with the other 
independent committees that worked for Roosevelt, plus any 


other representative labor and middle-class elements. The bars 
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imposed by the Smith-Connally act against direct trade-unjy 
contributions in elections is one of the reasons why si 
Organization is needed. A more important one is that | 
mobilize non-labor elements and non-C. I. O. element 
political action, and it should do so in local and state gro, 
as well as national. Alongside this broad organization, ener: 








ing and helping its work, we need to keep in existence + 
C. I. O. Political Action Committee, under whatever nary 
or form. The C. I. O., its internationals, their locals, and 
state and municipal bodies ought each to have a | 
action department, heading up into a national office. When 
possible on state and local levels these ought to be links 
with broad political-action groups on which the A. F. of | 
and the Brotherhoods are represented, and these in turn shou); 
be represented on the local and state citizens’ political -action 
committees, 

The C. I. O.’s P. A. C. would function not outside th 
C. I. O. but as a definite division of the C. I. O. It cou; 
fulfil three tasks—legislative, political, and public relations 
In the first it would coordinate the activities of the interna 
tionals and other constituent bodies here, in the state capitals 
and at the city halls, helping labor to learn the technique o 
effective lobbying (let not the word scare us), of handlin; 
bills, building hearings, and arranging for a continuous flow 
of information out and pressure in on public issues. In the 
second task it would help to prepare not only for the 194¢ 


elections but for local and state elections. In these, especially 


in the primaries, machines operate successfully because the 
vote is small. Public education on the issues and in 
out the vote in these primaries and lesser elections would 
revitalize and liberalize American politics, especially in the 
South. In this connection, immediate organizational! action 
is particularly necessary. The Southern primaries begin in 
May, 1946; poll taxes have to be paid three to six months 
before the primaries; that brings us back to the latter part of 
1945. Effective campaigns cannot be run on the basis of 
liberal clichés and leftist stereotypes. Exact knowledge of the 
district, its divisions, local issues, and needs, is necessary. The 
P. A. C. ought to begin work next spring on the 1946 pri- 
maries. That is where the Democratic Party, notably in the 
South, can get rid of reactionary elements. 

In public relations, there is much to be done in teaching 
labor leaders and trade unions how to handle the press; is 
providing labor papers with information, articles, and mats 
from Washington; and in laying the basis for a progressive 
popular press of our own based on citizens’ politica! -action 
groups. But the main public-relations job will be a by-product 
of the other tasks. It is by breaking down barriers of hostilit 
and misunderstanding between labor and the farmer and othet 
elements of the community through joint political action that 
labor can best change public attitudes toward it. Labor © 
operation and labor leadership on progressive community and 
state as well as national issues can win it new respect and 
extend its influence to groups untouched by ordinary trade 
union issues. Its very size is forcing the labor movement 
itself to think in these broader terms; organized labor looms 
so large today in the nation that it can achieve basic bread-and 
butter aims only through political action for a healthy economy 
and stable world. On such a basis a victorious progressivé 


coalition can be maintained, The time to start is now. 
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Chile's Democracy 1 Danger 


BY RAY 


nt Juan Antonio Rios has temporarily retired from 
to undergo an operation for intestinal ulcers. Vice- 
nt Alfonso Quintana, who holds the Presidency for 


HE news from Latin America continues bad, and from 
no country is it more disquieting than from Chile, 
one of the few real democracies south of the border. 
c 
t 


being, is a fifty-two-year-old lawyer, formerly Min- 


: of the Interior and Minister of Agriculture, He is little 


j 
k utside Chile. He took over the administration at a 
| irly bad time, just six days after Rios’s Cabinet had 
I | in order to give the President a free hand in reorgan- 
jzing an unsatisfactory government. 

The new Cabinet—with only four holdovers, including 
Foreign Minister Joaquin Fernandez—was announced the 


the old one resigned, but neither this tact nor the 


=! 


withdrawal of Rios has done much to relieve the 


- 


t which endangers constitutional government 1n 


$ 
th try. 

S intly enough Argentina has concentrated a large 
part of its rearmament program on mountain garrisons, ski 
tr , and parachute jumpers. Its only mountain bordered 
I s are Bolivia—which has a military junta—and Chile. 
Ci Peron, the War Minister, Vice-President, and Secre- 
tary of Social Welfare in Argentina, once served as a military 
attaché to Chile. Although his departure from Santiago was 
effected under rather mysterious circumstances, he has made 


no attempt to conceal his continued concern in Chilean affairs. 


ef fear of Chile’s democrats is the army, which is 


i ted in the Cabinet by General Arnaldo Carrasco, 
( f the Military College and Minister of Defense. 
T y has close contact with the Argentine militarists, 
é ernal and external pressure on Argentina grows, 
t militarists are steadily increasing their own pressure on 
if They are reported to have told a mber of h- 


Chilean officers that Argentine rearmament had pro- 
c o far that Argentina would be able to domi 
Chile in less than a week of war. Argentina has no desire for 
t | aggrandizement, the Chilean officers were told, but 
. the rest of the Americas are trying to isolate it,” it 

forced to take strong measures. A peaceful solution 
would possible, these Argentines pointed out, if certain 


Chilean militarists were to oust the civil admin- 


istrat of President Rios, take over the government, and 
jointly with Argentina for the long-projected southern 
I f Latin American countries, ‘free from Yankee domi- 


and influence.” 


[here are many people in Chile—I met them during my 
Bécent visit there—who don’t believe such a venture could 


ceed. But there are fully as many, if not more, who fear 


hat it is inevitable if relations between Argentina and the 
muted States do not change for the better. The civilian gov- 


JOSEPHS 


of President Rios, a Po} 
1, 


as feared to make any move that 


ernment lar front at its in 


Ct tion 


disintegrating, 
1 Argenti 


migot offend 
t } 


have been most critical of the Rios admin 


e rulers. And even those Sa itiavo 


the 
newspapers which 
have 


istration tempered their remarks or simply remained 


silent about the Buenos Aires government. 


The growing unrest among the Chilean people is apparent 
to anyone who knows the country, and particularly to those 


1 


who have known it in better times. Chile is poor, living costs 


are rising, the government is unstable, and the people are 
worried about the status of their country in the post-war 


world. Shortages of fuel and other essentials have become 
serious, food is scarce, and hoarding and speculation 


resulted in runaway prices. The price-control 


J 
failed, and distribution is inefficient. 


system 
Because the people are 
unhappy, they consume inordinate quantities of Chile’s fa- 
mous red wine. Drunkenness has become a national disgrace. 
The government is conducting an intensive educational cam- 
paign to show the advantages of temperance, but the condi- 
tions that drive people to drink grow worse. 

The Chilean people have not bencfited to any large extent 


from the export of nitrates, copper, and other minerals for 


purposes. Thoug! 


power has been curtailed by heavy inflation. After the war, 


war 1 money is more plentiful, its buying 


exports of Chile’s raw materials will be drastically cut and 


the country will face a serious economic crisis. Some national 
. ! 


industries have been developed, but the Chilean equivalent 
of the Reconstruction Finance Cor; the Corporacién 
de Fomento de la Producién— been too tangled in red 
tape to provide much stimulation of industrial dey clopment 

Many Chileans, not pessimists by nature, see little prospect 


of improvement. Chile may become a 


ghost country. The nation has been divided rather than united 


by its troubles. There are sixteen political partics, none of 
which has anything like a working majority. The Radicals 
are split, the Socialists are split, the Democrats are split. As a 
result, there are constant cat and-dog fights, realignment 


id shifts of allegiance. Most observers agree that the Com- 


af 
ai 


munists are the only group with any stal ility. 

Poker-faced President Rios, a good politician but a poor 
administrator, has spent most of his energies in a vain effort 
to strengthen his own position. He rode into La Moneda, 
7] ’ 


Santiago's ancient Presidential pala e, with the kind of back- 
ing President Roosevelt had in 1933. Since then he has had 
to jockey and juggle constantly to maintain even a sen 

And while he 


has been thus engaged, the country’s economy has been crum 


povernment, 


blance of unity in his coalition 


bling. The need for social reform has become increasingly 
obvious; many reforms are on the books, but few of them 
have been implemented. Rios has made repeated promises to 
implement them and has been granted emergency powers for 
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the purpose, but he has not done it. Meanwhile, the political 
groups which favor reform are unable to unite on a pro- 
gram. Rios has openly stated that the liberal parties should 
govern the country, but with constitutional correctness he 
insists that he cannot take orders from any one party. His 
present Cabinet is another compromise, designed to last until 
after the March elections, when, supposedly, he will be able 
to name a Cabinet in accordance with political sentiment. 

There is little doubt that the Argentine issue looms large 
to every political group in Chile, and to a certain extent 
there is closer agreement on this subject than on any other. 
Those who know Rios and the Foreign Office best insist that 
Chile’s quick recognition of the Farrell regime, at a time 
when all the other Good Neighbor republics were standing 
aloof, was unavoidable, even if it was not understood in 
Washington and elsewhere. The Bolivian military coup had 
taken place not long before, and there was a good deal of evi- 
dence that Argentina had instigated it. Rios, so it is re- 
ported, felt that if he did not make the friendly gesture of 
recognition he might have a coup on his own hands. 

Further, Rios believed that recognition would prompt 
Argentina to prove its good intentions by accepting the sug- 
gestions then being made by Under Secretary of State 
Stettinius. Rios’s friends insist that he felt that a Chilean 
ambassador working actively in Buenos Aires could do more 
to bring about action against Axis agents and the restoration 
of civil rights than one marking time at home or unable to 
engage in any official dealings. Rios regrets his error but 
feels that it was no greater than that of the United States 
in recognizing Ramirez with the same false hope. 

Chilean emotions have been mixed since recognition. 
Despite our notes and protests and threats, Argentina has 
grown progressively richer by selling meat and wheat to us 
and the other Allies. This has caused the Chileans to dislike 
not Argentina but the United States. They know their coun- 
try has cooperated in the war effort in every way—supplying 
vital raw materials, acting against Axis agents, contributing 
to hemisphere defense—and they feel that they have noth- 
ing to show for it. “Why,” they ask, “have we not received 
more help when the authoritarian regimes in Brazil and 
Peru have been given all sorts of assistance?” 

No matter what the answer, no matter whose the responsi- 
bility, the Chileans feel that they have been let down, and 
their resentment is turned against us, the rich uncle in the 
north. Many of them believe that the United States dictates, 
or attempts to dictate, to them. As a small country with pow- 
erful and sometimes bickering neighbors, Chile has always 
been jealous of its sovereignty, its rights and prerogatives. 
All this makes Chile's political future uncertain. Similar 
conditions in Argentina made it possible for the army to 
take over in June, 1943. Rios, aware of the possibility of an 
attempt to oust him, has tried to rally around himself as 
large a section of the officer corps as possible. Some army 
men who favor the President say that there is little chance of 
a successful coup, pointing out that military uprisings in 
Chile have hardly 
never accept a military regime—at least not without far more 
bloodshed than occurred in Argentina, But it must be ad- 


mitted that there are strong admirers of Argentine fascism 


ever succeeded, Chileans, they add, would 


in Chile today. How strong they are remains to be seen. 
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Sa a ‘E 3 
LTHOUGH THE JAPANESE DEMAND for com; ; 
equality is likely to be somewhat modified under pf & 


sure, it is idle to deny that a great gulf exists betw ¥ 
positions taken by the Japanese and American gov 

with regard to naval limitation. Tokyo's demands 
give Japan not only fuil parity but actual superiority 
Eastern waters. . . . The outcome of the naval di 

is inevitably linked with the larger question of | 
ambitions in China.—November 7, 1934. 


“THE DARING YOUNG MAN on the Flying Trap 
and Other Stories.” By William Saroyan, ... Mr. Sarg 
has been blown toward us all of a sudden, and th. 

of his personality doesn’t leave one in the best posit 

looking into his character... . On the strength of this p 
ticular book I suspect he will become, to his great 
vantage, a fad.——LOUIS KRONENBERGER, November 7, ! 


ART YOUNG CELEBRATION of his 66 2/3 years 
service to the radical movement. . . . Heywood Broun, M 
ter of Ceremonies. . . . Civic Repertory Theater. (Anvr.) 


November 14, 1934, 


WITH THE PASSAGE, in eighty-four hours and twenty-0 
minutes, of forty-four biils in the Louisiana legislature 





less than two hours per bill 
himself dictator of his state. He controls every state boar 
of any importance, a state civil-service commission, and 
state bar association which will pass on the fitness ot | 

to practice; and his debt-moratorium law ties up the bank 


and other financial institutions so effectively that their coy c 


trol, too, is in the Senator's hands. Having captured his state 
Mr. Long comes out into the open and announces himself a 
candidate for the Presidency in 1936, on an anti-New Del 


program supported by “plain, honest, thinking men.’ 


Not embe r 28, 1 93 $. t! 


THE DATE OF EXECUTION for Clarence Norris and 
Haywood Patterson, convicted of rape in the long-famoy 
Scottsboro case, was set for December 7. We have jus 
learned that a stay of execution . . . has been gi 
February 8, 1935. As time moves inexorably toward thi 
fatal day, only one thing, in the clouds that surroun 
action, remains clear: although the innocence of the & 
fendants is overwhelmingly indicated, they have never hi 
a fair trial—November 28, 1934. 





“I'D DO IT AGAIN, SIR! I'm a believer in that method d 
accounting.”” Thus Samuel Insull on cross-examination, ti 
same Samuel Insull as always: wily, arrogant, domineering 
despotic; older but far from feeble; explaining matters com 
fidentially to the jury; fencing with the prosecutor, n0¥ 
exceedingly polite, now indignant or scornful; getting ‘vey 
earnest,’ as he calls it, when his veracity is doubted; turnig 
to the judge in protest against “double-barreled questions 
withal enjoying his role, as hero or villain, in this the | 
act of his personal drama.—MITCHELL DAWSON, Nover@it 
28, 1934. 
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Senator Huey Long has mii. 


P Jovem! 
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edge that, as Pertinax put it, the game stops when one boy 


has got all the marbles, 

As regards the reorganization of Curope, I believe that 
once the war criminals have been punished, a general desire 
for order and discipline will develop and will be expressed 
in the new constitutions. There is a tendency to give more 
authority to the government than in the pre-war parliamen- 
tary regimes, thus making possible a strong and stable 
leadership. Some nations, especially in the West, will get 
political and economic rights simultaneously. Other nations 
may put the accent in the beginning more on economic 
justice and education, thus following the Soviet example. 
But the great difference with the past will be that the ex- 
istence of both kinds of democracy, political and economic, 
will make the return of fascism and social reaction im- 
possible. 

On their merits, and in philosophical discussions, other 
systems than the inevitable European socialism may appear 
to many people likely to produce better results. But this is 
the mood of Europe's peoples today. This is the swing of 
the historical pendulum. It could be noticed in General de 
Gaulle’s speech at Lille. As the French philosopher Gus- 
tave le Bon put it: “Politics are the art of possibilities. 
In political matters there is no absolute truth. There are 
great or small truths according to the number of people 
who support them.” 

We in Europe have learned in this ordeal that as the 
individual had to relinquish his total sovereignty for do- 
mestic order, the states have to relinquish their total 
sovereignty for international order. You did it, on a con- 
tinental scale, in the United States. I think that the European 
peoples will be satisfied with a new kind of sovereignty 
among them, a sovereignty that will actually abolish the 
sovereign right to start wars. Most Europeans believe also— 
I think rightly—that the disappearance of large amalgama- 
tions of private capital, the adoption of managed economies, 
and general social leveling will do away with the causes 
of war, 

But the lingering fear remains that the difference in po- 
litical and social climate between the greater paft of con- 
tinental Europe and the Anglo-Saxon powers may start 
another tornado in the future; or that Great Britain's natural 
desire to control all sea lanes linking the British Common- 
wealth and Russia's natural desire not to have its exits to 
the open sca controlled by another power may result in 
a future conflict. That is the reason, it is believed, why power- 
political settlements are still being considered among the 
various nations and within them. There is some confidence 
between certain leaders, but there are great doubts concerning 
the evolution of the great states. 

Yet most persons hope that a good-neighbor policy—on 
the pan American pattern—will govern relations between 
Soviet Russia and many European countries, and that it 
will even, through the socialist common denominator, con- 
stitute an improvement on the pan-American system. On 
the other hand, all the people of Europe fervently hope that 
the continuation of the Teheran policy by Russia, Great 
Britain, and the United States (with the indispensable 
addition of France), great powers which have outgrown 
the imperialist stage, will put an end to the disastrous 
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balance-of-power policy and provide the background fo, 
strong system of international security guaranteeing f 
freedom for every nation. 

[The foregoing is the text of Dr. Davila’s address at 


recent Nation Associates’ conference. } 
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Department's list of approved schools giving cor: 
ence courses to men in the armed forces. A Negro 


| eneomeno The University of Alabama is on t 


+ 


in the Pacific applied for enrolment in a course t! 
not offered by any other school on the list. But the 
sity refused to accept a Negro student even by mai! 


RELIGION: Monsignor Fulton J. Sheen, in a spe 
Boston, said the American family is disintegrati 
family is higher in Russia than in the United States 
said, “and God looking down from heaven may b 
pleased with Russia than with us.” 


SMALL BUSINESS: The Federal Council of the Church 


of Christ in America devotes most of its current bulletin 
Information Service, to an article entitled Are | 


Being Commercialized? The answer, given in detail, 
o 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE: The Regional Plan Associ 


tion reports, “For every three New Jersey resident 
muting to offices in New York there are now two New 
York residents traveling to jobs in New Jersey.” 


BROTHERHOOD: A Nation subscriber in Florida 

on to us an anonymous handbill he found in his mai! bor 
which maintains that Northern agitators “antago 
black race against the white, until the Southern 
losing the only real friend he ever had—the Southern wh 
man. ... The Thirteenth, Fourteenth, and Fifteenth a 
ments to the federal Constitution, shoved down the throz 
of a defeated and helpless South after the War Betw 
States, are to be literally enforced. . . . While our bop 
fight all over the world for liberty, we lose it at home 


SOUR GRAPES: Time, which stressed the importance 0 
the P. A. C. throughout the campaign, now implies (No 
vernber 13, page 22) that Roosevelt's victory was due le 
to the P. A. C. than to Republican apathy. 

FESTUNG EUROPA: The conduct of Nazi soldiers @ 
Denmark is such that the national union of trade and oli 
clerks has organized a “convoy service” to escort girls ho 


after work, and other organizations are planning to tit 
similar precautions. . . . The German Propaganda Mo 


istry, for reasons of its own, has ordered all newspapt 
henceforth to print the texts of the Fihrer’s spec: 
small type. Some Berlin wits say the purpose is to keep 
people from reading between the lines. 


wr) 


[The $5 prize for the best item received during Oct 
goes to R. B. Magnuson of Detroit, for the story of ™ 
Chrysler economist's statement that slum clearance wai @ 
possible. lt appeared in the issue of October 28.} 
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lls, Politics, Propaganda 
(Jide ) ~“% os 
ly 
Post Mortem 
. S UGH t | election ; are not yet avail- 
) | { out th [ 
of the great na polls 
t { ( vote they v ‘ 
3 very fi Th ilian vote for 
yn is giver t (N iO) 
O der | ce Grail ( 1 l per t! 
' , 1 Q yn | C. f | per cent Rope 
, a r cent (wh he said, took into nt the so f 
h 1 Cr y 52 per cent ( 8 per cent for 
n c Vv ) This is a tr pr e tec! ical per- 
ind mar it pro over reviou 
| 
vote Dy sta he reco i the nati al polls 
Both Gallup and Crossley gave far too many 
D y, although Crossley « loser to the actual 
by predictis g New York for Roasevelt Rope r made 
m about only one state, Pennsylvania, and was off 
( in the others. At this writing, the Roosevelt vote in 
I vania is about 51 per cent, which ts what Gallup 
t 1, whereas Roper made it 53.2 per cent and ¢ rossley 
‘ nt with the soldier vote. 
predictions about individual states can be attributed 
i o£ ng difficulties. They are serious because state figures 
, : attention in the daily press—owing to the Ele toral 
' ) 
( ystem—and it is here that the whole technique most 
nprovement. Correct sampling consists of two steps. 
I imple areas are chosen and then sample people within 
ireas. For a nation-wide poll several hun ired sampling 
f selected on the basis of past voting performance 
[ relevant social characteristics. Although the regional 
c om complicates the problem, the sample areas do not 
0 to be equally distributed among the states. As a matter 
( certain states might be omitted and the national! poll 
t iccurate. In predicting the vote in a state, especially 
if iditions there present a complicated pattern, almost as 
it ny sampling points are needed as in predicting for the 
7 s nation. Thus correct state-by-state figures require per- 
< (N enty to thirty times as many sampling points as a 
leg C t national total. And no poll now uses so many. 
Improvements in prediction by states could be effected 
uriety of ways. The national polling organizations, for 
idiers could arrange that each would take over some of 
and Olle t ost doubtful states for more intensive study. Or th 
2 t as advisers to newspapers con lucting polls in their 
5 to own states. On the whole, the newspapers did very well, 
ida M because they used all their resources in a smaller area 
at a artly bec ause the if detailed know ledge of the ground 
"M® enabled them to pick their sampling areas more successfully. 
? Two Chicago newspapers predicted that Illinois would go 
i sevelt—the Chicago Tribune by 50.6 per cent and the 
“ Chicago Times by 51.3 per cent of the civilian vote (the 
-y of actual civilian vote probably was about 52 per cent). The 
. other three major newspaper polls—by the Des Moines 
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ter for lowa, the Minneapolis Tribune for Minnesota, 


and the New York D Ne for New York were all 
closer to the true { was ¢ 1 the last 
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A psy logical factor operate t e into every final 
pr tion a certain a nt of judgm enters. If tl] nol 
I returns from one section of the country have u f ate 1 
proportions, the director has to decide whether he should 
consider this a legitimate, though surprising, result or a sam- 
ple misfortune, making it necessary to take a new poll. The 
estimate of what the lon’t knows” will do in the end is 
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h ot the two nart ; will be more 


made by the director. W 
successful in getting out the vote is a question for him to 
decide. Since a director's personal opinion is almost bound to 
influence his judgment, it is gratifying to note how small 
are the actual differences between the various polls. 

5. Efforts were made during the campaign to combine 
polling results with other considerations tn order to come 
to the best possible conclusion. The accuracy of the polls in 
the past and the voting record of the states were both in- 
cluded. J. K. G. in The Nation sugcested that one should 
add 3 per cent or 4 per cent to Gallup's prediction of the 
Democratic vote in all the states because he usually erred on 
the Republican side. Thus J. K. G. predicted a Democratic 
victory in the twenty-one states which Gallup kept in the 
doubtful zone with a Democratic vote of between 47 and 


53 per cent. He was wrong on only three of them—Ohio, 


Wyoming, and Maine. 
by this column. 


Our analysis was an elaboration of Louis Bean’s obser- 


Somewhat greater was the mistake made 


vation that the Republican area which has its center in the 
corn belt expands and contracts as the national Republican 
average rises and falls. Assuming a Republican national vote 
of 47 per cent—as could be anticipated from the polls 


Minnesota, I!linois, and Michigan to the east of this center 


and Idaho to the west should have gone Republican; Missouri 
and Oklahoma to the south had to be left doubtful. Actually 
the Republican area was much smaller, and all these states 
went for Roosevelt. This seems to be the most interesting 


feature of the election, and it will need much further anal- 


ysis. The differences between the various sections of the 
country were smaller than usual—most sections returned a 


} 
} 


vote closer to the national average than they had before. As 
a result the President was able to carry many more states 
with a relatively small plurality than could have been ex- 
pected on the ground of past voting performance. 

PAUL F. LAZARSFELD, Director, 


Bureau of Applied Social Research, Columbia University 
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The A roen tine Menace: Two Views 


° ° 
Nazis and Phalangists 
BY FELIX CERNUSCHI 

N THE course of the long and intense debate which 

has been going on about Argentina, all varieties of opin- 

ion have been heard. Some people demand the diplomatic 
and economic isolation of the Buenos Aires dictatorship; 
others favor a policy of appeasement. Many believe that 
the great majority of the Argentines are against the govern- 
ment; others think that the policy of the State Department 
has been driving Argentine liberals into the arms of the 
Nazi-fascist Argentine dictatorship. All these views have 
had wide publicity. The only one which has not been pre- 
sented is that of the Argentine people. 

Of course it is difficult to obtain a clear idea of what the 
people think, Some months ago Colonel Perén announced 
that press censorship was to be ended. Actually the new 
press policy was designed to deceive the rest of the con- 
tinent. The fascist government, realizing the disadvantages 
of direct suppression of the news, adopted a different sys- 
tem which has proved most effective. The newspapers are 
free to comment on the price of cattle and on the activities 
of the weather bureau. They can even discuss the foreign 
policy of the government—if they do not forget that the 
government controls paper supplies and other means of 
coercion. When an important Buenos Aires daily took this 
“freedom of the press’ seriously and published the state- 
ment of an exiled Argentine leader in Montevideo denounc- 
ing Nazi activities in Argentina and the war preparations 
of its dictatorship, the paper was not suppressed, but it had 
to pay for its courage. The government simply intervened 
in a transaction between the paper and a bank and caused 
the paper the loss of 160,000 pesos. 

Nevertheless, the Argentine people have found ways of 
making their views public. Three days after the establish- 
ment of the military dictatorship in June, 1943, the first 
Unidad Nacional, Today 


it is impossible to make a complete list of such papers. 


illegal Argentine paper appeared 


Many of them are typewritten or mimeographed. They are 
published by students, workers, physicians, newspapermen 
from the great dailies who want to express their true opin- 
ions. Never has there been more journalistic activity in 
Argentina than now. Every party, every political group, 
has its paper. Former members of the Radical Party of 
ex-President Alvear publish La Voz Radical in Buenos 
upers in the provinces. The So- 


Nacional. 


Aires and many other 


} 
cialists have Llamarada, the Communists Unida 
There are also Voz de Mayo, Urquiza despterta! (Urquiza, 
Awake! Urquiza was the military commander of the army 
which overthrew the tyrant Rosas in 1852), Libertad, Cama- 
rada, El Garrote, Pancho Ramirez, El Angel de la Cornisa, 
E] Constitucional, La Chaira, and Joven Argentina. A group 


of exiles in Montevideo publishes Pueblo Argentino. In 


—__> 
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Santiago another group puts out Informaciones Arge = 
The position of the Argentine people is therefore mam 
matter of speculation. From the beginning the great majoriy - i le 
have been opposed to the dictatorship, though it took frog sail 


eight to ten months for the forces of resistance to organi 


The formation of the committee known as Patria Libre w 


an important step in the unification of the elements 


support democracy and oppose fascism. On this committe 


: [here 
are men of all shades of political opinion, and its orga " 
reer , SB Argentin: 
Himno Nacional, faithfully reflects the policy of ur of the S 
There was a day when the entire underground mo\ bnat Mr 
came to the surface—the day Paris fell. The greatest , 
demonstration ever known in Argentina took place in Bueng proof of 
oe | ee ! _ oa ‘ = : 

Aires. lhe people shou ‘ed not only Long live Fran fouraged 
Death to fascism.’ Similar demonstrations occurred befers, to 
Cordoba, Rosario, Santa Fe, Tucuman, La Plata, Parani, ani Dane liber 
LOC 
other cities. They provided tremendous encouragement ti wort | 


the Argentine leaders now in Montevideo, who are |! : 


The ch 





a representative junta of all the parties and forces Form At 

oppose the dictatorship. brugele : 
Of course until that junta is formed no one can be called Y.nime is 

its representative. I say this because some newspapers in the % will 

United States have stated that I pretend to be here in that 

capacity. I am simply one of the hundreds of thousands of 

people who are part of the movement of resistance, one o! ¢ 

those who are convinced that only through the est 

ment of a democratic regime can my country serve the gre 

cause for which the United Nations are fighting. HEI 
It is no longer excusable to misinterpret the nature of the Cert 

regime which was set up on June 4, 1943. In its issue Mg orhin o 

June, 1944, the illegal Voz de Mayo declared: “Born of 1B .4 a t! 

military coup, without popular support, the government bi Bipesnect, | 


maintained itself through chaos, treason, and demagogy. HP min in o: 


all 


He say 


ment of a totalitarian regime which pretends to be Arget-Mnothing « 
hing 


No matter what it says, its aim is quite clear—the establish 


tine but which is in essence Nazi and clerical.” domestic 

The Argentine dictatorship is Nazi-fascist and nothing pared the 
else. Its advisers are German Nazis and Spanish Phalangists i 
It extends its protection to international fascist capital. A 
the same time it makes good use of money obtained froa 


mend midd 
pte lando 
Bthe count 
other foreign interests, which have always preferred © MBINazi-fasci 
do business with dictatorships in Latin America rathet MRthis is not 
than with governments of popular origin. The present At HipYet Briti 
gentine government protects all the Nazi agents, Ni Minow fourt 
financiers and industrialists, and Spanish Phalangists wh Hfiuence—e 
have sought refuge in the country. It takes orders from BiStates, an 
the German General Staff. Only because it wants to sav¢ Miiitler anc 
fascism in Europe from complete extinction is it willicg MAires, so 


partially to don the mask of democracy. pmeans fas 
The great majority of the Argentine people have co? Miolony, ec 
temptuously rejected the official propaganda which woul iggrcat soci 


f 


present the United States as an enemy. For more than a yei By Britair 


fascist propaganda in Argentina has tried to convince ti ithe Britis! 
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vember 18, 1944 POLII 


. that a “strong policy” against the Uni ed States would 


2 


t 


1 as great results as Hitler obtained at Munich. 


Pn 
pils 


as absurd as for certain influential persons in the 


States to tell their countrymen that an energetic 


y against the Argentine dictatorship would generate 
erful current of antagonism to the United States. 
r Welles’s articles are widely reprinted in Argentina 


of the government and frequently praised in the 


TASS & wo eS + ~~ 
ry 


ascist press, 
less comprehensil le is Waldo Frank’s opinion, as 
ed in his article in The Nation of October 21. Waldo 


ik is a sincere friend of the Argentines and of all Latin 
ricans. He is listened to with respect and interest. But 


~~ = 


time he is profoundly wrong. 
, 


here is not, as Mr. Frank suggests, a single liberal in 


55* 


Argentina who considers the fascists ‘‘martyrs’’ as a result 
of the State Department's policy. Not a single enemy of 
v Mr. Frank calls “Yankee interference’ has been won 


over by the Nazis on that ground. If Mr. Frank has any 


f of his assertions, I urge him, on behalf of the “‘dis- 


red liberals’’ and “sentimental neutrals’’ to whom he 


a _— 


t , to publish it. I ask him to name one political group, 
one liberal Argentine paper or magazine, which provides 
support for his position. 

he chief aim of the Farrell-Perén dictatorship is to trans- 
form Argentina into a Nazi stronghold from which the 
5 le can be continued after the end of the war. If the 


ae 


is allowed to carry out its purpose, the Third World 


will be prepared in South America. 


a 


Our Hands Are Not Clean 
BY WALDO FRANK 


THERE is, of course, no disagreement between Sefior 

Cernuschi and me on the evil of the Perén-Farrell dicta- 
torship, on its unpopularity with most of Argentina’s people, 
and on the urgent need to overthrow it. But, with all due 
f t, I cannot follow my friend from democratic Tucu- 
min in one of his conclusions. 


says, “The Argentine dictatorship is Nazi-fascist and 


nothing else.”” There's more to it than that. Without its 
comestic base—the landowners who for thirteen years pre- 
pared the ground for the generals, the huge bureaucratic 
end middle classes of Buenos Aires who indirectly live on 
the landowners, and the widespread jealous nationalism of 
the country, ever prone to distrust the United States—the 
Nazi-fascist-clerical elements could get nowhere. But even 
t not all. Senor Cernuschi says nothing about the British. 
Yet British trade is the principal foreign support of the 
no 


w fourteen-year-old Argentine counter-revolution. This in- 


antagonistic to Argentine progress, to the United 
, and 


=A 


to true inter-Americanism—was there before 


—~ 


ler and will outlive him. It needs no diplomats in Buenos 
Aires, so that the withdrawal of the British ambassador 


+ 


ns far less than in our case; it has a compact, efficient 


Colony, equipped with a daily press, financial power, and 


percat social prestige, to do its work This is the same a spect 
c 


Britain, of course, which betrayed Spain's republic— 


ths British navy permitted the first passage of Franco from 
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Our Friend Franco 
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YOM a >» Oe) ‘ es: i? 4 ? 
ulHYTe ¢ fe ti hia 4 . § 7 
COTa si? ré véce ? ié } , j 
{radiliona Nas 1 $a) | wail f j é ) 4 
by the friendship and faith of ur Fiibrer ana 
sacrifices of your volunteers in our crusade. I) 
loyal collaboration r the trium|] ur 1 
pray you, Mr. Ambassador, to transmit my 
wishes for the greatness and future f your 
ana also for the pers nab well-being Of your ledd« 
General Franco to the newly ointed Ger » an 
bassador, Hans von Molike, on presentation of his 
dent : T . , 1 
credentials On january , 743 
Morocco to the Spanish mainland—and which, tomorro 
1 | » thr | of neot f + ! 9 
may be the chief prot r of the react \ lready 
slated to succeed Franco. In ¢ lo’s Vv. € { | i 
dent Irigoyen, its devious, hidden ways were d in 
Buenos Aires. The American journalists who find : 
Argentine generals “mad” or “stupid” to hitch t wagon 
to fascism’s fading star reveal their ignoran The if 
was never, essentially, the Axis at all, although while the 
. } " } ' rysy 
Axis flourished they were ready to swing into its orbit. The 
star’ is British trade imperialism, cartel imperialism, the 
foreign-investment imperialism, including our own, which 


threatens the post-war world. 
I am sorry Sefor Cernuschi did not make this clear. For 


our problem is not the simple one of keeping the Am 

icas clean by forcibly cracking down on a belated satellite of 
the almost beaten Nazis. It involves a major post-war theater 
1 Allies, 


occupy, through economic and cultural bonds, a position of 


of intrigue in which seve ral countries, among then 


advantage. And I regret that Senor Cernuschi did not show 
me exactly where I was wrong when I suggested that we 


send, not an appeasing ambassador to Buenos Aires, but ‘a 


liberal of the highest record . aman who can communi 
cate with the Argentinians in inter-American terms.” Here, 
too, the problem is far more vexed than it might have been 


appeasing ambassadors to Ma irid, to 


Rio, to Lima, and to other dictator-ridden countries, if we 


if we had not sent 


had not done cordial business with Pefaranda of Bolivia, 


7 ’ 
balked at 


and then—until the delay cost us our prestige 


recognition of those who overthrew him. While our State 
1 


Department mouths dethocracy, our han ls have not 
been clear; all Latin America 


clean, our heads have not 
knows this, so that our indignant gesture against the gen- 


erals convinces no one. 


j 


An impotent gesture is dangerous. And impotent this one 


imple- 
ment it with effective economic sanctions. We have put our- 


will be so long as Britain does not—and it will not 
selves therefore at a disadvantage in many respects. And we 
have opened ourselves to the ready propaganda of the 
reactionaries of all Latin America, who are again loudly 
prophesying a new epoch of American pressure. What 
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does Senor Cert Cf Sure! ct , should 
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act I [ I ( > 
{ j 
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or 4 | whe . if 4 ) , 
mo é | | our fo« open and 
hid F ld h with our friends, 
and +r) { ( ie r wi 1 silence 
= 

t] ' ve wnporing states 


kick | ( If t lt i] America would rise in 
] otest I} me ia | olit il victory w yuld then be ours. 
We « ot a 1 to 1 musti today in the capital of 
S} inish iki South An 1. The situation is too deli- 
cate, too | nt of future threats to the e. I re peat: 
ITamt d in my pe n. But I submit that so long 
as there is doubt of th isdom of our present course ind 
surely 1 urticle revealed plenty of cat for doubt—we 
should iv safe by adhering to the Estrada Doctrine. 


Behind the Enemy Line 


BY ARGUS 

time Genera! Eisenhower has been known 
to the German blood in his 
1 a renegade, a deserter, and of course a 
“slave of the | ;.” Recently to this gen ral charge a more 


neral Eisenhower has direct 1 the 


5] 
chief of t A 1 Oo ition forces Goebb ls was ap- 
parently pr t at the conversation—to proce d on the 
devilish | that if id  & ins tell no tale - He 
pave this of i i nts ¢ the ov pied zon who 
had fled to tl i or of Germany had told the truth 
il t \ inf of terror The Ge ral directed 
that ¢ | 1 be used “to prevent fur- 
ther int tion t the t state of affairs under the 
oc _ { t I r Gert y And he said 


iS as possible ~ 


dead men t no t | printed in the German 
né pay of around October 17 and heard over the Ger- 
man fa 

General Eutset er, however, cannot prevent an occa- 
sional fugitive from « aping through the lines, and the 
dreadful news t | being repeat d to the German 
people and the German troops morning, noon, and night. 
The public is thus gradually gaining a picture, as Front una 


in of the Wehrmacht, expressed it on Octo- 


Heimat, the or; 
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,) f+ libly her l terror whic! 1 
ber bk» C he incredibiy Drutai terror MCii Oi 
' > A. 
Wane O L ted otates Mm i OCCUPpaAtit l fil 
> 1 
StCrs ruiec lle area. iv i iG pc 
’ ' fase Pt " " > tre 
appropriate procedaure 1n a conquered country. i 
aa s s 4 
{ ry ' 1¢ | 
aucsé bes a ti Cl i I > il ae. i 
} I ( , ¢ 
1 ! A c 
Ni d 
i t r pe the e« ; 
I 1 St 5 t ter 1 it. I w r 
I driven in a < 
A 
I i! H } fr the gan nA 
a i I } Al i < 
fai \ f her Un . 
We f t ( C h 
F +} . - Lat Ral | os 
An Ul I ive ad lared that Bol sheviks actua 
in the t 1 of the Un States army and ro 
Germat > 
From Di 1, Hans ‘ er Nehring, a n f 
] v1 ly own ¢ eG an ula 
up and taken to the pol n. Later, trucks d 


were tied 


died Unit 


bandits left the courtyard. Germans 


; 


trucks and trailed behind them until they 


soldiers witnessed this terrible crime without doing 


to stop it. They even joked about it.” 


Still worse things are done by the Jews, who 


immediately behind the American troops. 


From Wallerdorf it is reported that American sold 
t Frau 


our village they rummaged through the 


lessly immed the town. Tramport states } 


goods ¥ retu 


king, they drenched 
United St 


with 


they did not consider worth ta 


line and set on fire. Jews accompanied the 


women and children whi 


1es and entered 


diers. They drove 


trencl the village with the cry, ‘Re 


Judah" 
J 


Of the many stories broadcast by the German 
the official news agency, the D. N. B., here is on 
October 20: 

When the frontier village of Cruchten was recaj 

German treops, it was found that the United States s 

looted 


perty of the villagers 


ill the houses and driven off all the cattle, the « 


Some women begged that on 
left them to keep their children alive. They were bi 


rifle butts and sticks. The United States troops abduct 
children from this village as well as from other villag 


» locate land mines 


stories is blun 


frontier area and forced them t 
purpose of these horror 


The 
Shame on those, declares Front und Heimat, wh« 


to dish up fairy tales about the allegedly decent | 


the Americans and their British a complices. They 
bit as bad as the Bolsheviks. All the more unequis 
answer which our comrades at the front and our c 
| rd | 


western border will give to these b 


é 


along the 
ican acts of debauchery. Our enemies themselves a 
to recognize a constantly growing hatred against tl! 
admit there are no anti-Nazis; they have found e 
man an ardent follower of Hitler, implicitly be 
victory. We hardly need add anything to the con 


° ° : } 
the enemy. The whole nation has risen against t! 


” 


American terror and will to annihilate us. 


Meyer Levin, whose article On the Spanish Fro! 
peared in this section last week, is war correspon 
France for the Overseas News Agency. 
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THE ART OF DELACROIX 
BY CLEMENT GREENBERG 
‘Dp, AUDELAIRE, no less incomparable as an art critic 


D 


n as a poet, wrote that one of Eugtne Delacroix's 





prime qualities is that he is “essentially literary. His painting 
} tt only traversed the field of high literature with un- 
{ success, not only has it translated, not only has it 
constantly visited Ariosto, Byron, Dante, Walter Scott, 
S speare, but it is also able to reveal ideas of an order 
| r, subtler, and more profound than the greatest part of 
I n painting. And observe carefully that it is never by 
the detail, by the grimace, or by tricks of technique that 
] roix obtains this great result, but by the ensemble, by 
the deep and complete accord of color, subject, and draw- 
ing, and by the dramatic gestures of his figures.” 


ould like to add: observe also how small a part of this 


ire” inhabits the clear, warm, and banal realm of 


the anecdote, the only realm accessible to those who demand 








of painting that it address itself directly to curiosity and 
f The test of art for them is its viability in words. 
Despite all the “human drama” bodied forth in Delacroix’s 
] 5, such spectators are kept at a distance by a sense that 
t int of his painting lies elsewhere than in the explicit 
meaning of that drama. 
slanting arabesque of “Desdemona at Her Father's 
] tells nothing as to why Desdemona is at her father’s 
f instead, it generalizes her attitude beyond anything 
even so unspecific as supplication. It gives a hint of the 
( y of all emotion. The reaction awakened can be named 
not defined or limited by its cause on the canvas: the 
$ t is but a pretext—local and specific only because it is 


of the nature of art to require its pretexts to be so, since 
the generalizing function belongs chiefly to the medium. 


can be seen at the magnificent 


> 


he picture in question 
Delacroix exhibition now at Wildenstein’s through Novem- 

f 18.) 

Delacroix was one of the greatest painters, known or un- 
known, who ever lived. Unlike Picasso's, his temperament 

is equal to his gifts, though at moments he ran the danger 
of being confused by them—as Picasso often is. For his art 
was perturbed by a typically romantic set of contradictions. 


bridled 
He yearned for serenity, yet gave himself up to 


1-romantic, he sometimes when called a ro- 


passion and excitement, in his life as a man about town as 


in his art. By natural bent and according to all the 


tical conditions of his practice he was an easel-painter 
ellence, yet his greatest performances are mural panels 

and decorations. By instinct a peintre de métier if there ever 
is one, he was at first contemptuous of cuisine and eager 
juick effects, and used bituminous colors which shortly 
aged the deeper passages of many of his early pictures 
‘0 opaque darkness. (The tempo of his century could not 
Piet Delacroix wait two years, as Titian had waited, for a 


layer of paint to dry before applying the next glazes.) He 


it 


. f | ! 
I id 2 inte h ( C Vr \ Ai 4 
art, Music, and literature; yet Nhe was Carried i 
Pee en ae eee a 
adolescent, by enthusiasms. He | } 1 what in 1 tilu 

} I 
sense is still the most revolutionary of all pictures, Lib 
Guiding the People in which he, preeminently pai 
of the exotic and historical, introd 1 atop hat f 


first tume; yet he was chronically bored by politics, sold | 
pictures to the state with peculiar success, and was f 
honored by the Second Empire. (There is a plausibl 


position that Delacroix was an 
rand.) And nevertheless he 
as for Baudelaire, the anti-climaxes 
a certain emotional investment in current history. (Sad 
relate, for a Socialist like myself, the conviction both Dela- 


croix and Baudelaire acquired from then on, that art v 


the only ficld of meaningful achievement left, redou: 
to the great benefit of their practice. ) 

Delacroix’s painting relies on antitheses as much as Vict 
Hugo's poetry. It is all confrontat on, contradiction, Oj pos 
tion, and exchange. The swirling, intersecting diagonals o 
his pictures are checked and rebuked by a framework of 
superbly adj sted va s. Li ecret ol his color hat | 
color w! 1 tam | out as Delacroix i oached | I i 


year, lies in the an rweaving of warm and cool 


, ; 
tones: a touch of blue or green tin es the red; a touch of 
pink or yellow modifies the blues and greens: red in the 
deep shadows, blue in the half-tones. A dark mass in the 


nearest plane asserts its right 
coming torward (see 
bottom of the great panel 


Beneath the magnificence is scattered an underpainting of 


’ 


rn mrt | { . } 
white tempera which iniuses a giow into every dominant 


tint. And all is handled with bravura 


a high indifference to 


detail and finish, and a broad laying on of the brush which 


leaves the canvas still vibrating. 

Delacroix’s contemporaries, hypnotized by the feats of 
Ingres’s line, asked whether he could really draw. For us 
it is self-evident. As if draftsman hip were separable in the 
end from the totality of the accomplishments of a great 
painter, except in so far as it is a compensation for the la k 


of some other accompli shment—lIngres’s lack 


suspec 


Tintoretto’s 


for instance, 


’ 


of aptitude for color. (As Ruskin first ted, we praise 


Michelangelo's drawing more than I 
4 


among other things 


ferior. ) 


CCAUSe 


Michelangelo's color is so much in- 


Yet Courbet, as quoted by Georges de Batz in the Wilden- 


stein catalogue, put his finger on something when he 

mentioned Dela roix’s “shat cless form Cou bet, v h m 
1 

Delacroix accused in turn of “in nce in the matter o 


invention.” Being delivered over so much to movement and 

rhythm, romantic forn ould becor sot hat flaccid, 

disjointed, and tend to spread unduly over the surface. It 
i 4 

was too late for Delacroix to recapture that simultaneity of 

eee j 7? ' at deeb: ol 

contour and color which was the great consummation of 


the Venetians. The flat plane surface was already beginning 
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to push up from the depths of the picture and deilate 

sculptured volumes. Reflected light *cross-mating with ; 
flected light—impressionism was on the way. 

Eugéne Delacroix marked one of the great turning-poiny 





He was the first 


JohnDey 


since the mid-eighteenth century to look back at Rubens ap 
OUR SETTLEMENT | 
WITH GERMANY 


‘ cast more than a comparatively fleeting glance back 
‘Ie | ; ; aes 
By H. N. Brailsford Renaissance past, however much they haunt the Lous 


talk of rendering Poussin according to nature. 


history of Western painting 








the Venetians; but after him and Courbet—who look« 








at the Dutch—ail turns and goes toward a new futur 


: jo 
great figures except Renoir will 





then on none of the 
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ing forces of this war. A human document; 
‘ bines the ind knowledge of a great 
} yean liberal fiehter with the classi ul political NOTES BY THE WAY 
trainin ft the tradition of the Fabtan Society. 
In its detached it 1s an outcry e Vv . ab RC 
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1umM an Australian litera yn 





desk for some time. T] 


“poet” Ern Malley, 


which has been lying on my 


—* me 
ee 
= 2 
~} issue dedicated to the 


ARGENTINE 


RIDDLE 
By Felix J. Weil 


who was it 






by two Australian pocts now in the army, Corporal H] 


. vf low ‘TI } 
es McAuley. They provi 





Stewart and Lieutenant Jar 





author with a Preface and Statement in the modern 


a letter about him from hi 





’ 
; sister Ethel, and a com] 






: } t of adam m7 ! 
of poems put together out of ranaom materials, inc 
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| : . ; : . 
| report on the drainage of breeding grounds for m 
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By Witter Bynner “prophetic” heading to his intré 7 
“His t ave annie 7 There are amusing lines in the concoction: 
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FOUR IMPORTANT BIOGRAPHIES BY JOSEPH McCABE 
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= tere is the full record (in 60,000 words) of the most plains, their character, or the impulses that shape the 
ne , ; volt ng plots that ever splashed blood upon the p itiful pattern of their behavior. These imp i] ire conditioned 
nt . ory of man’s upward toil. McCabe’s life of Hitler is by their experiences. A man’s past 4 ily ng until 
ibens a . etudy of crime, horror and inhumanity. he dies. ae 
=r paki It is more than interesting, it is of the gravest social 
This is one of McCabe’s four biographies of the men importance, to understand how Hitler—the world’s most 
i loom largest in our minds today. They are the men dangerous ‘criminal ever reached a position that en- 
{I want to understand: the men who wield, or who abled him to bring an almost unprecedented tragedy 
k mely represent, a power that determines whether upon hundreds of millions of innocent folk. And who is 
ireds of millions of folk shall live in comfort or in better able to tell the story than Joseph McCabe? 
ry. The journalist describes, Joseph McCabe ex- Send in your order today. 75c, prepaid. 
LIFE OF JOSEPH STALIN=*: Rebel and the Statesman 
P This 60,000-word book (96 pages, 544 x 81% inches) agree with us when we say that here is the best life of 
only tells the full story of Stalin’s interesting and Stalin on the market 
ramatic life but is useful also as a summary of Russian Use the order blank below to make sure of getting your 
history for the last 40 years. We feel confident you will copy. 75c, prepaid. 
W INSTON CHURCHILL=: Man and His Creed 
} i 
; Sixty thousand words, 5% x 8% inches, in readable achieve ‘ments, his record in public life, his personality 
11 type. This is a MUST for all who would understand the his sdliahas- na in a biography that is more than the 
; emendous issues that are facing us. story of a man’s life. It’s the history of a period. 
Here we have an aristocrat who, owing to peculiarities McCabe’s biography of Churchill will help you under- 
; ‘ English aristocratic life, is forced to descend re- Stand the world’s history of the past 40 years and will 
I —. to the rank of middle-class commoners but is 8Uide you in evaluating events as they transpire in the 
ever haunted by the nostalgia of his ancestral world. exciting days that face us. 
M Cabe ti lls a fascinating story—his background, his Send in your order today. 75c, prepaid. 
The Picturesque and Adventurous Career of CHIANG KAT- SHEK 
A vincing portrait of the man and his pr riod in rr ite with the size of China? What are the ideals an 
his tory. 60,000 words; 96 large pages, 542 x 8% _~ character of this man who wil I, pro babls before the 
s, in legible type. end of 1945, be the iri tua ruler of some 450,000,000 
career ial Chiang Kai-shek is the story of avillage reunited folk? W ‘i C ig Kai-shek make himself 
i0 became a professional soldier of violent temper, Emperor of China ; id bi build one-fourth of the human 
1 prosperous stockholder and patron of pretty ladies. face into a power that would, if it fully adopted our 
ige of 40 he retires to a Buddhist monastery on Scientific efficiency, outweigh the United States, Britain, 
mmit of a mountain, and from this he emerges in and Germany together in wealth and military force? 
y weeks to marry an ascetic Christian virgin of 40 Or will Chiang lead this one-fourth of the race, which 
come the Dictator of China. But the background Might lead the world, into paths of peace, prosperity, 
3tory has even more color. and brotherhood? Has Chiang the genius to save all 
Cabe take you through the world into which ‘at was dainty and lovable in the old Chinese culture 
» Kai-shek was born and in time learned the #4 blend it with modern science? 
vy art of soldiering from China’s enemies. Let McCabe These are the questions that Joseph McCabe asks in 
w you how Chiang then created a modern army. his biography of a man who has in a few years risen 


ibe asks and answers these questions: What will 
io with it when it is of a size and power commensu- 
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Sumner Welles 
OTHE TIME FOR DECISION 


A top national best seller because it answers, as far as any one 


book can, the question uppermost in people's minds: How 
Shall we avoid another war? $3.00 
Aldous Huxiey 
OOTIME MUST HAVE A STOP 
“He is the most arresting writer of our time. His novel, Time 
Must Have A Stop, may well be his greatest.”"—N. Y¥, World- 
7 elegram, $2.7 75 


Carl Crow 
CO CHINA TAKES HER PLACE 


From 26 years of personal observation, the author of 400 Million 
Customers writes the story of modern China, forecasting her 
role in tomorrow's world, $2.75 


Herbert Feis 
OTHE SINEWS OF PEACE 


The former economic adviser in the State Department indicates 
what our policy should be regarding the basic economic issues 
of peace $2.50 


Arkady Perventsev 
CO THE ORDEAL 


Ao epic novel of Russia's magnificent resistance, told in terms 
of the men and women who transter aon entire airplane plaot 
from the Ukraine to the Urals. $2.50 


Dorothy Duncan 
0 PARTNER IN THREE WORLDS 


Austro-Hungarian, Crechoslovakian, American—Jan Rieger's life 
is ‘one of the most inspiring biographies I've read in a k 08 
time.’’—Leland Siowe $2.75 


Jack Belden 


0 Siitt TIME TO DIE 


No other book : know of has conveyed the emotions of battle 
better N.Y imes One of the very few cusrent war books 
that will live , Stowe. $3.00 


Jacob Axelrad 


0 ANATOLE FRANCE: A Life Without Illusions 


“A brilliant and penetrating character portrayal of a complex 


and fascinating personaliuy.” —N. Y, Times. Illustrated. $3.75 


Julian Huxley 
CON LIVING IN A REVOLUTION 


A pr ative book on some vital problems of our day by an 
outstandmg scientist and thioker. “A prickly, provocative, con- 
érovetsial book Me Bo 260M $2.50 





Markoosha Fischer 
[1 MY LIVES IN RUSSIA 
straightlorwar 


“A simple, d story of how Russians are housed; 
what they eat aod wear; how they think and feel; how their 
children are educated."—N,. Y, imes. $2.75 


HARPER & BROTHERS * 49 East 33rd Street., New York 16 1 PY 





Mr. Harris didn’t know, of course, 


ing about insects. These lines occur in the poem 


Opens with a quotation from the report on mo 


thong it is flies and not mosquitoes that rub their | 


1 


gether, Messrs. Stewart and McAuley were not above i: 


ing in poetic license. 


THE 

comfort and a confirmation to the people who f 
modern poetry is meaningless. I have a certain amy 
sympathy with such of these people as are sincere. 


poctry, because of its apparent lack of a discipline, cer 
gives scope to the charlatan, to the pretentious, the px 
and the stupid—though bad modern poetry is no worse real 
than bad old-fashioned poetry. But the people, sincer 


otherwise, who go on to cry for a return to what t 


Sanity in verse are just as foolish as Max Harris and 


as easily be taken in by a clever imitation, say, of 


} 


worth. The idea that artists of integrity and tal 


“difficult” or ““pessimistic’’ 


as well be easy and cheerful is so stupid that it seems har 


worth combating—except that one meets it not only 
leaflets of the League for S 


Texas, but in the books of presumably sasilligend cri 
is time the baiters of modern art and literature cons: 


the possibility that some of the 


I LOOKED THROUG 
“The Sad Sack,” 
appears re gularly in Yank (Simon and S$ 


traying the life of 


Schuster, $2 


Sad Sack was created by Sergeant George Baker at is ver 


popular in the services. He never gets a break and he neve 


gets enough sleep. 


brutal, and full of violent, unrelieved motion which makes 


the eyes swim. But it is well suited to the trials of tl 


Sack with his ever-fresh hopes, his endless frustrations, « 


his chronic exhaustion. 


Haggin on Music 


MUSIC FOR THE MAN WHO ENJOYS 
By B. H. Haggin. Alfred A. Knopf. $2.75. 


R. H 
the be st 
] 


as well as in their sureness of judgment and 


HAGGIN’S books on recorded music have | 


style, 


ness of spirit, they have not been approached by the 


ciously written efforts of eclectics like Kolodin an 
But the 
has as fine a collection of hobby-horses as any g¢ 


And for another, and this 


y are not perfect books. For one thing, Mr. 


ed to have. 


lavoric 
< oO 


may be permit 
h S pe 
on his work, both in its style and its range. 


portant, 


The prese: 


the preceding books, though fortunately the good quai 


have been intensified while the bad ones have been : 


What Mr. 


what reduced. 


provide a superb anthology of quotations from music 


texts accompanied by critical remarks that are 4) 
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that Malley was + 


EASE with which Max Harris was taken in will be 
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“difficulty” lies closer | 


iH the collection of comic strips 
the G. I. soldier 


Sergeant Baker's drawing is crude, aln 
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of their kind, and by far the best. In 


intentions have always been a ¢ 


it work has all the good and bad qualities 


or 


Haggin has done is, in essence, 
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wonderfully exact and are quite often profound. These 

sages are identified, for those who do not read score, 
= reference to their place on the sound track of current 
: igs. As always with Mr. Haggin, it is the pro- 


lity or the subtlety in the spiritual reference of the 


sic, its sheer loveliness, its animated grace, which excite 
him and never its historical or biographical significance or 
is curious interest for musicology. It is the music itself to 
be apprehended by the ear and the mind which he puts 
> |, And this is the foundation of his great merit. In 
eect, then, this book is an invitation to the reader to listen 
to Mr. Haggin talking about the music he loves best. It is 
an exercise I am always eager to undertake. 

Mr. Haggin, in my esteem, rates with such rare critics 
as Mr. Turner. When he has broadened his vision and 
his liking (toward early and modern music), become more 
adventurous and a little more generous, he will, I think, 
stand beside Tovey. He has all the intensity, all the honesty 
necessary. He needs only expansiveness and a fresh accession 
of largeness of heart. 

There is another side to this book, however, and I shall 
very candidly try to describe it. As a good musician Mr. 
Hagein is urgently concerned with the form of a piece of 
music. And here his conceptions are living ones, neither 
academic nor pedantic. But the real living form of music 
is dificult to write about, for it involves the power of keep- 
ing the whole flow of the music present in thought. Here, 
him into aridity, for what he too often does is simply to 
translate long passages of music into descriptive formulas. 

Page 27 is an example.) The pedagogical temper is respon- 

, too, for the one stylistic blemish. I mean Mr. Hag- 
gin's symmetrical sentences. That he has a conscious interest 
the rhythm of language is evident. His substantives are all 

) apt to run in threes, and to be lumpily repeated in the 

clause, with results that are leaden, thudding, dull. It 
5a mannerism as forgivable and as embarrassing as a facial 
tic. It is forgivable, as is his quotation of a piece of very 
| psychology from Ernest Newman, in support of the 
hobby-horse that pokes in its wooden head. These mat- 
ters aside, and they are as easily ignored as the rest of cur- 
musical criticism in New York, the book is altogether 
ar. It is the work of a serious man and a splendidly 
RALPH BATES 


BRIEFER_ COMMENT 


equipped if idiosyncratic critic, 








Schooling for Democrats 


IN A well-written, highly personalized book, “Your School, 
Your Children” (L. B. Fischer, $2.50), Marie Syrkin makes 
tttective use of anecdotal material—which may not, however, 
representative—to arouse the reader. The book treats the 

ities faced by some teachers in some New York City 
h schools in bringing home to their charges the meaning 
democracy in thought and practice. It has definite 
nerits as a ““make-you-sit-up-and-take-notice” description of 

racial and religious oppositions that are erupting into the 


khool systems of some metropolitan areas, but as soon as it 





important books 
for today 
and tomorrow 








By WALTER JOHNSON 


The story of the epic struggle to awaken 
America to the threat of Fascism. An 
authentic account of the work of the 
Committee to Defend America by Aid- 
ing the Allies, and of the isolationists 
and native fascists whom it fought. Based 
on the unpublished files of William Allen 
White. $3.00 





Perspectives 
on Peace 


Edited by GEORGE B. De HUSZAR 


The problems of making and main- 
taining peace, as seen by eminent author- 
ities in ten fields of human endeavor: 
Geography, History, Anthropology, Eco- 
nomics, Sociology, International Law, 
Education, Psychiatry, Philosophy, and 


Religion. $2.50 
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The NATIO\ 


rcrrec 
s29UL5, 


it betrays « 


discusses fundamental educational 


and inconsistency. It runs together difficulties that flow f:c. 
large classes with difficulties that are rooted in socia! 
family situations beyond the reach of the schools. In m; 





cases where existing practices are condemned, no feas, 





alternatives are proposed. Yet as a statement and recopni:; 





of the problems of democratic schooling it is excellent 
The author observed that among some of her studes 





skepticism of the democratic cause went hand in hand y 





measureless credulity toward Nazi propaganda. She asc 





that this was to a considerable extent a consequence of 





teachers’ efforts to develop an attitude of critical objectiy. 
among students. Not a particle of evidence is adduced 








support of this preposterous contention. The author , 





presses horror when she relates how the intervent 





isolationist debate, in which she was able to detect Ny 





leit-motifs, got into the classroom. Yet at the same time 





assures us that “legitimate, existing interest” among ; 





is a good starting-point for instruction, even if thei: 
< Oo 





} 


prejuai 





sion reveals ‘ignorance, misinformation, 





superficiality.” Her one genuine educational insight 





importance of small classes; but her remarks aby 





Dewey-Hutchins controversy indicate that she lacks an ; 





quate grasp of the basic issues involved. And as for hs 
often-repeated statement that “opposition to indoctri 
has been ‘'a deeply intrenched tradition” in America: 








one can only say that either she is misinformed abc 






practices in most American schools, past and 





PY! 
i 
} 
) 





she misunderstands the nature of indoctrinatior 
SIDNEY 








Japanese Internment 
D-DAY IN THE PACIFIC found Royal Arch ¢ 


reporting on the growing Far Eastern crisis from 






For the previous year he had been covering a Paci 





that included Melbourne and Shanghai, Bangkok 





goon, and Batavia, Singapore, and Chungking. 





; 


cember 7 he and his wife were interned at Sant 





} ; | + v.) . * 
later they joined a small group which the Japan 





to go to Shanghai. Here several months of liberty, mac 





only by their omnipresent Japanese shadow, were 





by internment in the Chapei camp. He tells the stor, 
Sorry, No Peace” (Viking Press, $3). 


No previous account has given in such meticul: 







or with equal readability, the story of the life of 





in Japanese internment camps. The author served on 





committees, negotiating almost daily “with the pi 





1 


greedy, brutal 





gendarmerie and 


< 


Japanese military 





, 


ofhcers.”’ It is a depressing picture of enforced malni 





~— 





1 ] f 


filth, lack of hospitalization, psychological humiliation, «i 





generally callous handling. At our own Tule Lake 





te 





on his return, he noted that the Japanese 
, i 


VISITE. 






were receiving over 3,000 calories a day against t 





supplied in the Far East. and a space of 110 squaré 
ri ’ I 





person as against 30 in Manila and not much 





Shanghai. And when “Tokyo complained of cor 
Tule 

tlege ad | y . ; r +} ; ' 
privilege denied at more than one of the internment cente 


in the Far East. 
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- ' ‘ t P 1 1 1 =e to ~ vw . 
f the high lights of the book: the trip from Manila 






¢ How f tc hai in a Japanese convoy menaced by the operations 
OGal 4 i A an submarines; the story of Mantiia’s last days 
s. In m the Japanese mat hed in as conquerors: the exas- 
bk e ja} LAT CLIC i ‘ MGUCTOrS, LIC we 
1 . 
NO 2Casirg Pr sotiations which Gunnison carried on with Com- 
a r . ’ : | 
F fr fsurumi in the Chapei camp; and the preparations 
: kc final materialization of, the return home on the 
er ' . . , 
¢ m A few of the points in Gunnison’s conclusions, 
} ; wy 
2 ° po! cy tow ard Japan, are questionable —notably his 
q} F ’ } ‘ 
— Rica that the U nited Nations can enlighten and direct ‘‘a 
Emperor” after — have disposed of Hirohito. Not 
‘ . 
Far Eastern students will be found to accept his con- 
add 1C€ * ee - 
“< that “Russia pennies itself the protector of the 
aut fr ¢ ' ’ 4 
; t | supports the doctrine that Asia is a spot eventu- 
rv 1 ' . o» . ' 
) to inhabited by Asiatics only.”” But his concluding 
er are worth reading for their generally realistic and 
le ft ' 1 ' 
hard-boiled views, based on first-hand dealings with 
. y & 
- 
a). ese. T. A. BISSON 


na . 7F 
he Textile Worker 
? the other volumes in the series Labor in the Twen 
iry, “The Cotton Mill Worker” (Farrar and Rine- 
} 


- 1 
-d, on every aspect of the industry, and the 


er who examines the volume carefully will learn much 


“» 


7 

] 

t 

ib $3) is a competent st idy. Information is pre sented, 

2 

t 

2 cotton textile worker and his problems. While the 

t is Many merits, it is not likely to attract a wide 
It suffers from a fault common to a number of 

: oer volumes in the series—it is too detailed. 


PHILIP TAFT 


Sovereignty and Peace 


PAMERICAN THOUGHT on international relations has 
giways tended to be too juridical and too oblivious of com- 
plex political factors. One might imagine that the realities 


present world situation would have cured us of 
Bhis legal purism; but books which emphasize the juridical 
e expense of the political factors still pour from our 
presses. The latest is Hans Kelsen’s “Peace Through Law” 
(Chapel Hill, $2). The author rightly discerns the difficulty 
ing a unified international political authority, com- 
pictcly transcending national sovereignty; and wrongly 
imagines that he can evade this difficulty by creating an 
joternational court with compulsory jurisdiction over all 
tes. The same power of national sovereignty which is 
presumably too great to allow a genuine international com- 
inity to arise is expected to bow meekly before the au- 
ity Of an international court, the impartiality of which 
iS guaranteed merely by the fact that its members are chosen 
a individuals and not as representatives of their nations. 
The nations are expected to submit their disputes to it, 
acquiesce in its 0 etentie and furnish it with the means 
of enforcing its judgments should recalcitrance arise. The 
tuthor does not unde RRR that courts are not the founda- 

ion but the final pinnacle of any system of justice. 
This treatise is made even more abstract and irrelevant 
‘By the addition of an impossible individualism to an un- 


tealistic legalism. The author believes that the nations of the 





World could enter into an international agreement making 








their lead i of s , un 
( 1 1 repre . id to war. 
Ihe idea not only obscures the c x pol forces which 
underly the “individual” a ( but also presup- 
poses the complete abr vith- 
out wi ch no nation V i ( ver its | { h a 
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MONDAY, NOV. 20, at 8:30 P.M., and TUESDAY, NOV. 21, ot 6 P.M. 
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es “Most important American comedy drama 
in 20 years.'’—RASCOR, World-Te am 


JOHN WILDBERG poontnte 


A HARRY WAGSTAFF GRIBBLE'S Production 


A Play by PHILIP YORDAN 
MANSFIEL 47th STREET, WEST OF BROADWAY 
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BOBBY CLARK in 
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RED CROSS plasma is saving the 

lives of hundreds of wounded soldiers 

and sailors. But thousands of addi- 
tional blood donors are needed. Give a pint 
of blosd to save a life. 




















Drama 


Man’s Best Friend 


based upon an enduring psychological 
fact, because there are moments when 
nearly every man is ready to say with 


Dryden, ‘There is a pleasure sure, in 


id, which none but mad men 
know,” or, in ¢ own idiom, “It’s 
to [ ( 

Let 1 ten to add something for 

the | t of those few uncompromis- 

ils who will Ly rise to protest 

that trafiic with rabbits, real or imagi- 

nary, is sheer escapism, and that facing 

reality is today just what everybody 

( it to i aol In the first place, 
Harvey” purges the soul. In the s 

ond place, it is as much a satire on the 

s of the world we have made 

is a defense of those who prefe 

to what, by mere popular vote, 

is come to be accepted as sanity. Miss 

Chase, in other words, has given us a 
sort of Don Quixote in modern dress 

and we are about, so | predict, to take 

him enthusiastically to our besoms. A 


man’s best friend is not always his dog. 
Sometimes it is his rabbit. Especially 
the rabbit doesn't exist. 

Josephine Hull is almost as delight- 
il as Mr. Fay himself in her role of 
e aunt who talks herself temporarily 
into the booby hatch while trying to ex- 


) 


t} 
plain why her nephew should be locked 
up, and the whole play bubbles with 
sheer—as well as astcnishingly un- 


hackneyed—fun. Few surprises on the 


; 


CO em 


d i1riO 


sorary stage have ever been more 
leliriously delightful than that sup- 
plied when our hero finally unveils the 
portrait he has just had painted, and 
few incidents have been more shrewdly 
contrived or more quietly meaningful 
than that of the psychiatrist so over- 
come by the hypnotic sympathy of the 
rabbit lover that instead cf probing the 
latter's delusions he goes off into a 
fantasy of his own involving Akron, 
Ohio, cool beer, and an unknown siren 
who will whisper into his ear, “You 
poor thing. you peor thing ; 

If ‘Harvey’ were less substantial it 
would probably be unwise to reveal its 
conclusion, but like all really good 
plays it loses nothing when we know 
how 
isfactorily indeed. Our hero, because he 


it comes out—in this case very sat- 


is too amiable not to try to do what- 
ever will please others, finally consents 
to the proj ysal that he be returned to 
reality by way of the psychiatrist's 
therapeutic shock treatment. But as the 
moment approaches, even the members 
of his family begin to doubt that they 
would like him any better if he were 
sane like themselves, and the question 
is settled finally by the taxi driver who 
has brought the company to a very efh- 
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cient sanatorium. This new treat; 
he assures everybody, does reall; 





In this same cab mad men ha 





up and been taken away 
their wits recovered. ‘He w 
that room for a few minutes 

















comes out he will be a perfe 





human being—and you ki 
bastards they are.” 
Samson Raphaelson’s ‘T)} 







Marriage” (Barrymore T! 





c ' 1 
ully written by an ex 





f 
wright and lovingly act 






competent performers M 
kins and Victory Jory—t 





from a fatal defect. Nol! 






audience really cares very m 





that two net especially int 





‘le suspect after ten years of . 





hat their love has cooied, oO 





ourse Of a protr ict 





r 
‘ 

a ' } 

Dut not very diverting c 





they talk themselves back int 





“Violet”? (Belasco Theater) 
about a much-married man and 
his less attractive children 
farces have been made frcm time to 
time out of similar material, but this 
one just isn’t funny at all. 


Films | "scx 


| * 


HE new Russian film, ‘7 

bow,” is a ferocious at 
the atrocities perpetrated by German 
soldiers upon the women an ren 
and babies and old men of an « 
Ukrainian village. It is fiction, 
from a prize-winning novel 
would infer to be monstrously trashy 
and teacher’s-petty, and it is 
the whole with a good deal les 
customary Russian ability to n 
fiction look at least as true as fact. Ye 
its maniacal quality—not to nto 
















































the bulk of its subject matter 





self bullyingly persuasive; 
is one’s realization that crimes at ie 







as terrible have been a comn 





the war in Russia and elsewhere. | hart 
endured none of these things, 
easy for me to realize that ot! 
have and still others who h 
be strongly moved by them, 11 
the makers of the picture in 
move them. I, however, am 
strongly moved by other cor 

I wonder whether one has 










ness making or accepting a 
war or cruelty or brutality un! 
sort of attempt is made, in the 40), 
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erated tor 
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mem sick 


incapable 
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carefully 

War wearis 
semblance 
skepticism 
sentiments 
It seems to 


lent a piec 


seen; and 





1 it is 
believe, to 
on A 

panda is | 














»nd them. I wonder whether cer- 





idful events, of the sort this 


ure is full of, are not so incalculably 






“ich in the possibilities of moral and 
hetic blackmail that they can never 
even unde- 
not be rep- 
the 


sented maturely or 
ily, and so had better 
at all. I 
tion of the film here. The reactions 


wonder, too, at 
1udience at the Stanley were as 
rfully bestial as they might be if that 
we had, through similar experi- 
earned some semblance of right to 
and so far as I have seen or heard, 
one reviewer, Manny Farber, has 
yd up against the perniciousness of 
movie 


1, among those who approve ‘The 


It is the utter simplicity of 


7 F yw,” which is particularly dis- 

' The picture presents data 
I I 

h, backed by one’s knowledge of 


ke it hard to keep one eye open; 
there are so few people who can 
even try to, who can so much as doubt 
the full validity of their approval of the 
a relatively untouched country 


tM where it 1s popularly uf posed to be 
MR easiest on earth to keep and cultivate 
Dut th i utter the freedom of one’s mind 


onscience, that suggests to me a 


curious, for that matter, why 


i ‘re i 

} 4 bea . 

ais : re was made in Russia, and 

41ULL . . * } a) 
ans (it seems understandabie 
as a foreign editorial). It seems 


le that with the shift toward cer- 


victory, after terrible danger and 
and ferocity and suffering, a gen- 
in among 


1 people in thousan 1s of lib- 


.ction have set 
erated towns which has tended to make 
k of hatred and vengeance and 
pable of it; and that this film is to 
understood less as a spontaneous 


may 


them 
ICI) Sik 


outburst of rage and loathing than as a 

ee are deliberated effort to combat 
ye—me at weariness and the restoration of any 
lance of moral tenderness and 
scepticism. Whatever the motives or 
om seatiments of those who made the film, 
it seems to me as unadulterated and vio- 

lent a piece of agit-prop as I have ever 





seen; and whether you approve or de- 


tm pore it depends chiefly, I think, on 


withow you feel about agit-prop. 
| have no doubt about my own feel- 


it is my idea of anathema. I do 





believe, to be sure, that a kind of propa- 

ganda is possible whose constant effort 

to clarify rather than merely simplify, 

t to say falsify or exploit, issues and 

wtives and causes and needs; to forge, 





Joyce's words, the uncreated con- 








science of the race. But I am afraid the 
believers in agit-prop will dismiss that 
sort of propaganda, scornfully, as mere 
art; and I am afraid they are right. In 
any case there is not one ounce of such 
effort in ‘The Rainbow.” Indeed, few 


films ever made have so vigorously 
seized the 
implacably insisted, with one unprin- 
cipled bang over the hea 
that he himself 
wildest animal possible, and mistrust 


and hate with all his might any | 


pectator by the throat and so 


after an- 


the 
tne 


other, turn into 


iin- 


gering question which troubles him 


about his obligation to do so. It is more 
understandable that such a film 


out of the sort of war that 
} 


than 
should come 
has been fought in Russia; but that 


does not mean that the film is fit for 


human consumption. For all its studio 


artificiality and its still more essential 
falseness it seems, rather, almost of a 


piece with war itself. Like war it is 
bursting with energy, with passion, and 
with skill of itself both good and 


but hardly a foot of it so much as sus- 


bad, 
pects the most elementary, most indis- 
pensable obligation of the true artist, 
or of anyone, for that matter, who se- 
riously desires to walk on his hind feet: 
to try, under 
pressures, to understand and illuminate 


whatever confusion of 
and conduct oneself in accordance with 
the truth, in so far as one experiences 
it. 

All of the passion and resource 
of this film are used systematically, ac- 
cording to the most blunt and amoral 


means available, to demolish one’s 
moral and aesthetic judgment by split- 


ting both and by turning the split forces 
of both against each other. When, for 
just one instant, a woman, rather than 
betray her comrades and her country, 
suffers her newborn baby to be shot be- 
fore her eyes, she has committed a 
tremendous act, and it is one which of 
itself all but annihilates one’s feeling 
of the right, not to say the invincible, 
obligation to keep one’s senses. But the 
fact remains that whatever she did or 
did not do in that predicament, she 
would have presented, not solved, a 
terrible moral problem. But everything 
is solved in this film; every most im- 
portant thing may be incalculably hard 
to do right by, but the right itself is 
easy. 

When you can make such a picture, 
or watch ‘it with untroubled approval, 
some crucially important moral nerve 
has, I believe, gone dead in you. Tem- 
porarily, perhaps incurably, you have 
been rendered helpless in the most dis- 





) T ‘ > , 
astl , iy i can co ive ol there 


are frightening, tlagran ymptoms of 
: I 
h a death in th . in its gen- 
eral Ameri reception. In tl film 
} 
God n Whom I very 1 1 doubt that 
the i s of the film beltev is rep- 
resented as available only to Russian 


patriots, not to cowards or traitors and 
I 

the 
ang that 


idea of post war 


not to Germans. It is explained of 


enemy that “they are ¢ 


yermans 
is why they kill.” The 


justice is summed up in a woman's 


I 
speech about German prisoners: after 


they have watched their armies starved 


and beaten, their cities destroyed, their 
- 


and children recoil from them, 


and after they 


wives 


} 


“answer for their crimes 


before a People’s Court—then, a quick 
14+} WW] nN 


aea 2. 
garding God a 


you are 
a party member in good 
eeing with the National 


various tendencies or ac- 


standing; of ag 
Socialists that 
tions are explicable in terms of race or 
nation and that all members in that race 


or nation are infected with those ten- 


dencies and are liable to those 


tions; 
of stating, in the same breath, that the 

y should stand then 
should and shall be annihilated; it seems 
that 
even the sin 


enemy trial and 


merely inevitable will have 


you 
iplest sort of 


eye for faces. The woman who delivers 


lost, as well, 
this closing oration about justice is pre- 
sented virtually as the embodiment of 
her people, and strikes me as one of 
the most coldly and irremediably hor- 
rifying human beings I have ever laid 
face, and | 
it or 
of my reactions, but I can give a rough 


1 
ae 
Ips . 
analysis of 


eyes on. It is a con 


will not attempt an 
idea of the latter by suggesting that the 
substitution of King Kong would have 
left me with a far better opinion of the 
judgment of the makers of the film, 
and a far happier hope for the future, 
if the innocent and whole-hearted ap- 
proval of such a work is any kind of 
measure of the present. But then Kong, 
I must grant, is one of the few reason- 
ably human movie heroes I can remem- 
ber. JAMES AGEE 
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Ballet International is the artistic di- 
rection capable of producing the 
combination of elements in “Brahms 
Variations’: the somber music of the 
Handel-Brahms and Paganini-Brahms 
Variations for piano, falsified by taste- 
less orchestration, by Adagio tempos in 
some of the Allegro variations, and in 
such variations by the expansion of 
mere rhythmic figures into new lines 
of melodic counterpoint; a Vertes set- 
ting with pink streamers, and costumes 
in the same taste, suitable for the 
cover of a June-bride issue of Vogue; 
and choreography by Bronislava Niyjin- 
ska that is as “endless, highly ingenious, 
and pointless’ —to borrow Edwin Den- 
by’s unsurpassably accurate characteriza- 
tion—as everything else with which the 
great choreographer of “Les Noces” 
has disappointed us since that work. 
Even in “Brahms Vartations,” how- 
ever, Nijinska is capable of contriving 
one impressive thing: the slow, delicate 
movements she has Elgevsky do in the 
first half, which exhibit the beauty 
and grace of his body and, in an un- 
usual way, his marvelous control of it 
in motion. That is, she is capable of 
bringing out the best in him as a 
dancer, which I have seen only once 
before—in Balanchine’s “‘Baiser de la 
fée.”” In her “Pictures at an Exhibition” 
too there are group formations and 
it the beginning which re- 
call “Les Noces’” (the rest, however, is 
not only ingeniously pointless but out- 
rageous in its misuse of the music for 
programinatic ideas different from Mus- 
orgesky's). And it is only such a detail 
here and there that can be singled out 
in some of the other new ballets: the 
pas de deux in the second part of Wil- 
liam Deollar’s “Constantia,” with its 
fresh use of classic ballet idiom, and 
the beautiful dancing in it of Marie- 
Jeanne and Dollar; Milena’s costumes 
and Oliver Smith's first-scene setting in 
Sebastian” (not enough to make one 
accept Menotti’s music and Caton’s 
choreography). As for the ‘Swan Lake” 
I saw, Viola Essen was inadequate in 
the chief role, and the corps de ballet 


scemed not to have been rehearsed suffi- 


ciently for precision and clarity. But 
“Les Sylphides’’ was quite good. 


Art Note 


HE abstract painter John Tun- 
nard, of Lincolnshire and Corn- 
wall, is being introduced to this country 
by a show of gouaches at Nierendorf’s 
(through November 18). Tunnard’s 
Gothic fragility, his singing webs and 
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neutral color are too gossamer for tly 
watery medium and need the hea te 
of oil to hold them down and f 
them. It is perhaps to accommod:ts 
himself to gouache that Tunnard bh, 
ventured to use larger masses and ; i 
varied colors. But whereas his oils hay 











a tendency to succumb to the temps; r J 
tions of the felicitous and of good tase Hpaldi'’s ! 
his gouaches come very close to th Mion 
kind of esoterica the Baroness Re ant 
sponsors and fosters at Art of 7 nited 





row. It is unfair, however, t ” 
Tunnard exclusively by them. His oils 







are usually a different matter, sacrificing fimparticulz 
nothing to their delicacy, and enjoying y the 
the benefits thereof without most of the ca li 





ATath;: 
Notain 


liabilities. Yet, even so, whether Tup. 
nard has anything very important t 





| 
yes Chan 






becomes a moot question in the lich era 
of these gouaches. C. G. the 
y. It 
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RAY JOSEPHS, author of “Argentine 
Diary,’ has been correspondent in Ar. 
gentina for Variety and PM. 






















CHARLES DAVILA was formerly the. opts 
Rumanian ambassador to the United... 
States. utivity 0 
FELIX CERNUSCHI was professor of  omn; 
mathematics at the University of Tucu ional 
min before he joined the Argentine ile | 
underground democratic movement. He » snr 
is now in the United States. peopl: 
WALDO FRANK, novelist and j fate? | 
ist, is a recognized authority on §$ tin a 
America. Among his books are ‘South n't th 
of Us,” ‘America Hispana,’ and A lict ? 
Chart for Rough Water.” a 
ch at 
RALPH BATES is best known as (Mio yy 





novelist, but he is also the author of 4 






critical biography of Schubert ror 
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SIDNEY HOOK is chairman of th 


Department of Philosophy at Ne 










York University. tice { 
worse 
T. A. BISSON is a member of the staf inded by 
of the Institute of Pacific Relations and eeting 
author of “Japan in China.” adoplio, 
for ha 





PHILIP TAFT teaches econom 
Brown University. 
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nor Il he Case of Italy 


+ Sirs: The article entitled Gari- 
{i's Return by Mario Bellini in The 
some weeks ago shows how im- 


a ) 
s 


at for the military cause of the 


ed Nations is the widespread ac- 
ty of the Italian partisans, The fol- 
wing lines by your correspondent are 
arly sad and should worry not 

» the Italians but all those who fight 
he Mor a little more justice in the world: 
2 Nothing would be easier for the Al- 
es than to organize the partisan forces 
erated Italy into regular units. But 
the Allies do not want such an 
Italy must not acquire too many 
through its contribution to the 
flort; especially it must not acquire 


articube 


7 ne right to become an ally, since the 

0¢ Merms of the 1943 armistice must be en- 
Horced in full.” 

it is perfectly true that in order to 

justify this policy the Allies minimize 

the Hhe contribution to the war of the Italian 

CBr A daily communiqué on the 


vity of the Italian partisans is issued 
by General Alexander, but this 
iniqué is not made public through 

the usual channels. 
Italy is now being devastated more 
uny other country in Europe, and 
‘are starving. Are the Italians 
ribly guilty that they deserve such 
fate? Didn't the Italians refuse to 
foht in this war against the Allies, and 
ut n't they revolt in the middle of the 
t? Aren't the Italian partisans 
ting now as heroically as_ their 


{ 
) nen: 


{ 


French and Yugoslav comrades? And 
‘MBbould we forget the contribution Italy 
made to civilization through the 
horiac ? 
The recent statements on Italy by 
hill and Roosevelt still contain 
thing but vague promises—and the 
tice terms are still a secret. What 
the Italian people are re- 
by Churchill, after his cordial 
xeting with Prince Humbert and 
oglio, that they, the people, must 
for having let themselves be ruled 
i totalitarian government. Mr. 
wrchill, we will not forget, had not 
ong ago very kind words for Musso- 
il, just as he has now very kind words 
2 Franco, 
Anyhow, as far as Italian responsi- 
bility for fascism is concerned, let me 
ote Benedetto Croce. In a recent let- 


worse 






















ter 
word to the book “‘Ritratto di un ven- 
tennio” by the Italian iiberal Francesco 
Flora—Croce writes: “It would be very 
useful for the knowledge of truth and 
the cause of justice to siress and extend 
your demonstration that fascism in Italy 
was encouraged and supported by the 
applause and admiration of other coun- 
tries, even the Anglo-Saxon; which 
strengthened it very much against us 
who opposed it. Then, when this fine 
product of international collaboration 
manifested its nature by harming other 
countries, it seemed convenient to give 
it a purely Italian character and to make 
Italy the only one responsible for it. 
But this is not true and is not just.” 

Apparently, “Italian guilt’ must be 
built up in order to facilitate Italy's 
entrance into the British sphere of in- 
fluence. It is too bad that America is a 
partner in this cynical game. 

M. MAESTRO 


just published in Italy as a fore- 


New York, October 20 


Mr. Benét Protests 


Dear Sirs: As, ironically, I am a sub- 
scriber to The Nation and hence could 
not well miss your review of my book, 
“Day of Deliverance: A Book of Poems 
in Wartime,” I fear that in the inter- 
est of simple justice I shall have to 
comment upon it. Unfortunately I shall 
also have to quote it back to you. But 
it will not take long: 

When patriotic sentiment is wanted, the 
on to fill 


poetasters can be counted 


need. With this general remark, and with 


every 


charity rebuking the suspicion that there is 
always an element of exploitation in such 
performances, criticism has done its full duty 
by Mr. Benét’s latest book in saying that there 
is no discrepancy between its matter and 
manner, both of which are execrable. 

But 4as criticism done its full duty? 
And why call it “‘criticism’’ ? 

Once I taught book-reviewing for 
several seasons, and I have, as many 
know, done considerable book-review- 
ing in my time. I had always thought 
that the principle to follow was, first, 
really to read the beok under review; 
second, to ascertain what the writer was 
trying to do; third, to pronounce how 
well or ill he was conceived as doing it. 
With that principle in mind, to dismiss 
the “matter” of any book at once as “‘ex- 
ecrable” is to destroy the very founda- 





Letters to the Editors 


tion of a criticism that has any preten- 


The critic, of course, 


sions to justice. . 
has a right to say that the writer in his 
opimi0on 
second or 
gible. But, 


of verse of 


writes badly, that the book is 
third rate, or entirely negli- 
aside from calling a writer 
long standing, with an hon- 
orable career, a “‘poetaster’’—which is 
a cheap sneer—with the implication 
that your reviewer (anonymous) does 
not approve of something alluded to by 
her or him as “patriotic sentiment” 
(with no claim substantiated), your 
“criticism” continues with an implied 
insult, maugre the reviewer's insincere 
pretense of charity. The implication is 
that I wrote my poems to exploit the 
war for my own ends, whereas I wrote 
them because I was deeply stirred by the 
war and wished to say something that 
might have value. 

As to the “matter” of my poems— 
some of them, obviously I cannot enu- 
it is actually as 
(if any- 
thing) of the crimes the Nazis have 
committed, with a vision of the armies 
of democracy defeating them; a poem 
speaking of “my love for my own land”; 
one speaking of the myriad dead in the 


merate all in this space 


follows: an understatement 


war and of those at home responsible 
for their death; a poem of admiration 
for my brother, the late Stephen Vin- 
cent Benét; a poem concerned with the 
Nazi persecution of the Jews; one cone 
cerning our Ambassador's oily love foe 
Franco, recounting the heroism of the 
Loyalists; one on representatives of the 
meeting the returning sol- 
diets; one in praise of Chapelle, the 
heroic student who assassinated Admi- 
ral Darlan; two poems on the peace- 
fulness of Cape Ann in war time; a 
memorial poem to my brother; an 
arraignment of our ill-administered 
state of society that dooms its young 
men to recurring wars. These are not all 
the poems, but that is some of the 
“matter.” This your reviewer calls “ex- 
ecrable.”’ 

I am inevitably led to certain conclu- 
sions: the first is that your reviewer 
cannot read, which must obviously be 
untrue. The second is that your reviewer 
could not possibly have read my book 
and afterward have written what was 
written. The third is that your reviewer's 
desire to destroy any reputation I might 
have as a good writer or as one of literary 
integrity was so strong as to eliminate 


interests 
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ACROSS 

1 He gave hi 

4 Lawful cooling 
magistrates 


customers no choice 
for the 


. -, . 
contections 


10 A craft festivity 

11 Offered Ulysses immortality if he 
would remain with her. Nothing 
doing 

12 Every kick is this to the go-getter 

13 Always in ashes, but never in sack- 
cloth 

14 To supply firearms is most important 

if 


15 Woden is posse a! 
ge-player has ever 


Score no cribb 


21 When daffodils haste away, said the 


poet 

28 His work is always changing its 
cl racter 

‘ , , 

” You tl certa V 

29 “Mr. Chips,” in the film version 

80 Not the sort of wedding we should 
‘ se 

21 Mal } ; ‘ ‘ 

B 7 wu? { ‘ | | bh rhper for one in 
a hurry (t » words, 5 and 3) 

R: ] rive ht 
think actnally, ist an adult one 


(two words, 3 and 3) 


DOWN 
1 Required reading 


the printing 


of an Indian victory in 1876 


before the day of 


2 Scene 
( o word S and 4) 

8 I ally take the neers in this a 
lone time to vet together 

65 Relatively rich man of fiction 
} - 





7 Measure of overhead cover deter- 
mines turnover 

8 Laid up in Dorset 

9 He took the lead in The Merchant of 
Ve nice 

16 Give up the ghost 

18 Expresses 

19 Sidney Smith was glad he was not 
born before it 

20 The people of Plymouth 

22 South American river of numerous 
mouths 

24 Bob Cratchett’s little boy (two words, 
4 and 3) 

25 Sam turns up at the head of the 
people ! 

27 “And storied windows richly dight, 
Casting a dim religious - - - - -” 
( Milton) 

28 In Africa they seem to prohibit 
speal familiarly to the French 

29 Reduce opportunities for spor! 
nowadays 

sailed iliibilasias 
SOLUTION TO PUZZLE No, 80 

ACROSS :—1 CAPTAIN; 5 GARNETS; 9 

LOTTO; 10 WEE; tl LYING; 12 MURDER; 

15 ENRAGE; 16 TESTING; 17 TONS; 19 


GRIT; 21 


ros 


1a \ 
AM‘ 
7, 7% 


STA 


22 TREMELE; 24 


26 


LLO¢ 


RUSTICS; 22 TUNS; 23 ANNE; 


rATLER; HSCAPI DAMPER; 
LIGH 4 OWE: 35 INURN; 36 EX- 
‘ED; 37 STEPPES 

WN :—1 CALUMET 2 PATER; 3 
RET; 4 NEWS: 5 GLEE: 6 RULING; 
RICA: SUGCGI LKOUITH: 14 
rUTE;.15 ENACTED; 1 [iN ; 20 RAN; 


NWRRANDS; 25 
MISP; 30 PLUMP; 


SPAHIS; 
RACINE; 28 31 
i; 332 LEGS. 








The NATION 











any fairness to my book. So the Jin 
were written and printed in an eminey 
journal dedicated to justice and 
dealing. 

The Nation, with its fine libera] rey 
tation, has deliberately chosen to ‘sa 
that what I write about is “ 
The Nation would indeed have my gis, 
cere sympathy did I believe that wha} 
write about is actually alien to why 
The Nation itself considers of 
report.” 


fay 


execrable" 


Rood 


WILLIAM ROSE BEN{tT 
Pigeon Cove, Mass., September 15 


Dear Sirs: It was I who wrote the » 
view of Mr. Benét’s book, and if fy 
thinks I am afraid to sign my name ty 
attacks upon him he is, as usual, great 
exaggerating his importance. 

ROLFE HUMPHRIES 
New York, October 1 













Agee on Fiims 
Dear Sirs: In the good old days befor 


pseudo-science and feminism ruined her, 
it was considered rude to congratulate 
one’s hostess on her meals, since praise 
would imply that they could have been 
bad, and by the same rule of courtesy 
it should be unnecessary to write grate 
ful letters to editors. 

Astonishing excellence, however, is 
the exception, and James Agee’s film 
column seems to this reader, and to 
many others he has spoken with, just 
that. 

I do not care for movies very much 
and I rarely see them; further, I am sus 
picious of criticism as the literary genre 
which, more than any other, recruits 
epigones, pedants without insight, intel 
lectuals without love. I am all the more 
surprised, therefore, to find myself not 
only reading Mr. Agee before | read 
anyone else in The Nation but also com 
sciously looking forward all week to 





































reading him again. 

In my opinion, his column is the mos 
remarkable regular event in American 
journalism today. What he says is of 


such profound interest, expressed with 


such extraordinary wit and felicity, and 
so transcends ostenstble—to 
rather unimportant — subject, that his 
articles belong in that very select class— 
the music critiques of Berlioz and Shaw 
are the only other members I know—0 
newspaper work which has permanent 
literary value. 

One foresees the sad day, indeed, 
when Agee on Films will be the subjed 
of a Ph.D. thesis. W. H. AUDEN 


Swarthmore, Pa., October 16 
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